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THE STATUS OF EDUCATION UNDER THE NEW 
CONSTITUTIONS OF EUROPE 


PHILIP GEORGE NESERIUS 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Tue new constitutions of Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Finland, the King- 
dom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes and 
the Baltie States are in their main pro- 
work of liberals and social 
With the exception of the 


in center continental liberalism and 


visions the 
democrats. 
Germ 
socialism are anti-eeclesiastical. Religion is 
‘onsidered as a private question concerning 
the state has no 
ithority to preseribe a certain form of 
worship or to forbid the exercise of any 
other. In conformity with general demo- 
eratic theory these constitutions, therefore, 
all contain provisions securing liberty of 
conscience and freedom of worship. All 
ereeds and religions are allowed so long 
as their exercise does not interfere with 
publie morals or infringe upon the ordi- 
nary No individual can suffer dis- 
ability of any kind on the grounds of re- 
ligion; the state has no authority to inquire 
into the religion of a subject.’ In most of 


the individual alone; 


law. 


these countries, however, religious feeling 
was too strong in at least some sections of 


the people to make possible a complete 


eparation of church and state. 
‘German Constitution, Arts. 135, 136; Czecho- 


lovak Constitution, Arts. 121, 122, 124, 125; Polish 
onstitution, Arts, 111, 112, 


Education is looked upon as a function 
of the state. The government not only 
supervises public instruction, but it also is 
responsible for providing it, and such in- 
struction must form an organized whole. 
Private schools, with certain exceptions, are 
not allowed. Education throughout the 
country must therefore be uniform; atten- 
danee at school is compulsory, at the ele- 
mentary schools for eight years and at the 
continuation schools until the completion 
of the eighteenth year. 

Instruction is free in elementary schools, 
and the state or municipality must provide 
assistance to poor parents for the further 
education of their children if they are 
deemed qualified for instruction in the sec- 
ondary or higher schools. 
state schools religious instruction is op- 
tional; the parents or guardians of each 
child declare on its entering the school 


In the ordinary 


whether they wish it to receive religious 
instruction and, if so, in what creed. The 
school authorities must provide instruction, 
if demanded, in the creeds of all recognized 
churches; room must be provided for such 
instruction in the ordinary time-table. 
The German Constitution does not fol- 
low the English practice of allowing schools 


conducted by religious organizations to 
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continue under the supervision of the pub- 
lie educational authorities and to receive 
state aid. Room, however, has been made 
in the ordinary educational system for 
strictly secular and denominational schools. 
Existing denominational and secular schools 
may continue and new ones be established 
in the future if a formal demand is made 
by a sufficient number of heads of families; 
such schools must conform with the gen- 
eral system of state education and reach 
a high educational standard. 

Most of the new constitutions have 
adopted a similar attitude towards religious 
bodies and education. Although no chureh 
is especially favored, all can obtain legal 
recognition.” In Yugoslavia the constitu- 
tion® permits the state to give pecuniary 
aid to religious organizations; such pe- 
cuniary assistance, if made at all, shall be 
‘divided among lawful and recognized 
spiritual bodies according to the number 
of their members and their actually shown 
necessity.’’ The state schools provide re- 
ligious instruction in the creeds of all 
recognized churches. The parents decide 
what form such instruction shall take in 
the ease of each particular child. In most 
cases the general system of state education 
does not leave room for separate denomi- 
national or secular schools. 

In this respect Lithuania constitutes an 
exception. The majority of the people are 
Catholic, and the influence of the priests 
was sufficiently strong to prevent the secu- 
larization of state education. Religious in- 
struction is compulsory in ordinary state 
schools, but special secular schools many be 
established for children whose parents be- 
long to no religious organization.’ Lithu- 
ania has also adopted the English system 
of giving state aid to schools established 


2 Lithuanian Constitution, Art. 83; Polish Con- 
stitution, Arts, 114, 116. 

8 Art. 12. 

* Yugoslav Constitution, Art. 16; Polish Consti- 
tution, Art. 120. 

5 Art, 80. 
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and conducted by religious bodies. 
minimum program laid down by the law } 
earried out.’"* The English influence } 
probably been received indirectly thr 
the minority treaties established } 
the new European states and the pri; 
allied and associated powers. Thes 
ies provide that state aid shall in x 
eases be given to the schools of pn 
and religious minorities. The edueai 
clauses in these treaties were base: 
English precedents, and as far as t! 
ment of minorities is concerned thes 
clauses imposed upon many of the n 
states of Europe ‘‘a form of administra: 
which is peculiarly of English orig 
Certain further exceptions must be 1 
ticed. In Poland religious feeling was t 
strong to make possible any serious atten 
to disestablish the Catholic Church. ‘‘T 
Roman Catholic religion, being the relig 
of the preponderant majority of the 
tion, occupies in the state the chief posit 
amongst enfranchised religions.’”** Th 
lation of the church to the state is t 
determined by a concord between the Polis! 
government and the pope. The agreement 
must be ratified by the Diet. Ot 
churches can obtain legal recognition; sw 
recognition can not be refused to bodies 
whose teaching or precepts are not opposed 
to public order or morals. Religious in- 
struction must be given in all schools sup- 
ported entirely or in part by the state; the 
various religious bodies are responsible for 
this religious instruction, but they are su 
ject always to the supervision of the state 
Religious ministration must be provided 
by the states for all citizens in public in- 
stitutions, in schools, prisons, barracks, hos- 
pitals and asylums.*° 


6 Art. 82. 

7 Temperley, ed., ‘‘A History of the Peace ! 
ference of Paris,’’ Vol. V, p. 137. 

8 Art. 114. 

® Art. 120. 

10 Art. 102. 
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tutions they create. 
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itheranism has always gained its most 
ent supporters in the north of Ger- 
and on the shores of the Baltic. In 
i the evangelical Lutheran Church 
lished as the state church; other re- 
1s associations can obtain legal recog- 


or 
Li 


as the 
for 
are 
not 
are 
vnized. State schools are secular; the 
choslovakian Constitution provides that 
blie instruction shall be so given as not 


Estonia’? and Czechoslovakia,'* on 

hand, the constitution provides 
Jete secularization. All religions 
rated so long as their exercise does 


liet with the ordinary law; none 


mflict with the result of scientifie in- 
stigation.’’ Private schools may be es- 
ished within the limits of the law; the 

me control of all instruction and edu- 
is in the hands of the state. Fur- 
rmore, legislation of a constitutional 
ter is promised for safeguarding lan- 


rights. The right to create, direct 


control charitable, religious and social . 


stitutions or schools under private aus- 
s is guaranteed to all nationalities alike, 

d the particular language of such na- 
malities may be freely used in the insti- 
Where a considerable 
of Czechoslovakian nationals 
a language other than Czech, the 

ight of children to reeeive education in 
eir mother tongue is guaranteed, within 
e limits laid down by general educational 


‘op tion 


egislation, but instruction in Czech may 
he 
places where linguistic, racial or religious 


YY 


made obligatory at any time. In such 


unorities reside and public funds are to 
expended for educational, religious or 


haritable purposes, the national minorities 


re entitled to a fair apportionment of such 


‘unds in ways to be determined by law. 
Any acts discriminating toward any na- 





nality or tending to denationalize per- 


Art. 83. 
Art. 11, 
119; also Arts, 121, 122, 124. 


Art. 
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sons by force are explicitly forbidden and 
regarded as criminal acts."* 

The attempt to carry out these clauses 
of the constitution has in both countries 
led to considerable opposition. In Estonia 
a bill according to which religious instrue- 
tion shall be provided in state schools was 
introduced by popular initiative and ac- 
cepted as the result of a plebiscite. In 
Czechoslovakia the ‘‘Catholic Party Peo- 


ple’s party’’ has strongly opposed the 
separation from Rome. In Bohemia the 
intellectual classes are for the most part 


indifferent to religion or open unbelievers; 
the industrial masses are often violently 
anti-clerical. This 
and hostility to Rome was fostered during 


anti-religious feeling 
the period of Austrian rule by the know!l- 
edge that the members of the Catholic hier- 
archy were, with few exceptions, subser- 
vient nominees of the Hapsburgs and the 


bitter enemies of Czech nationalism. The 
constitution was the work of this free- 
thinking, national element in the Czech 


nation. In Slovakia, on the other hand, 
the people are for the most part simple 
peasants and they are devoutly religious. 
The anti-clerical spirit of the Czech gov- 
ernment and the introduction of 
thinking Czech school-masters into Slovakia 


free- 


has been one of the main causes leading to 
the hostility of the Hungarian 
province to the government at Prague, and 
it has done much to aggravate the separa- 
tion of the Slovak Peasants’ party.’® 

One of the first tasks undertaken by the 
Soviet Bela Kun 
régime in Hungary was the reorganization 
of education; to place it upon a strictly 
proletarian basis, and separate it from 
ecclesiastical control. Religious instruction 
in the schools was stopped and teachers were 


former 


government under the 


ordered to instruct children in the prin- 


ciples of the revolutionary spirit. It had 


14 Arts. 106-107. 
15 R. W. Seton-Watson, ‘‘ The New Slovakia.’’ 
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been the endeavor of Kunfi (Sigmund 
Kunfi founded the Socialistie-Communist 
coalition with Bela Kun and also with him 
created the ‘‘International Revolutionary 
Hungarian Socialist Party’’; Karolyi 
handed over to this new grouping the 
destinies of Hungary, March 20, 1918) to 
secularize education and put it on a radical 
basis. To this end he had declared, ‘‘We 
wish to revolutionize souls, to overthrow 
the dominion of old legends and dogmas 
and to edueate a free-thinking genera- 
tion.’"* Thus it was that in lieu of the 
reading or repeating of prayers in the 
schools, there were to be used ‘‘rythmically 
clarified expressions of the proletarian 


spirit.’’ 

The religious properties of church orders 
were seized and the buildings were put to 
publie service. Priests were forbidden to 


preach sermons, unless they rallied to the 
support of the Soviet régime in Hungary, 
and it became the open policy of the 
Soviet to crush every endeavor to use the 
churches for any purely religious purpose. 
The religious orders were impressed into 
humanitarian services, in caring for the 
sick and wounded in hospitals and else- 
where, and were made to discard their dis- 
tinctive insignia. All educational institu- 
tions were immediately taken under the 
protection of the state and declared to be 
public property. No religious function- 
aries were permitted to teach unless they 
renounced their creed, and permanent per- 
mission to teach was made dependent upon 
orthodoxy in regard to the Credo of the 
social revolution. 

Provision was to be made for poor stu- 
dents and for the giving of medical atten- 
tion and dental service to school children. 
Women students in the university were 
given equal privileges with the men; the 
theological faculties were dissolved, and 
the students’ unions were recognized as 

16 Quoted by Graham, ‘‘New Governments of 
Central Europe,’’ pp. 223-4. 


the sovereign bodies. The governmey: 
further ordered the foundation of work. 
ers’ universities and the preparation 
courses on socialism for propaganda pur. 
poses. Courses were instituted in the Ip). 
versity of Budapest in sociological admin. 
istration, with a view to studying 
technique of scientific communism, Pro. 
vision was made insuring the fullest free. 
dom in the teaching of science. This wa 
undoubtedly a reaction to the endeavor of 
the old régime to mold education on cop. 
servative religious lines. 

Finally, an elaborate system of propa- 
ganda by public lectures, by circulation , 
literature and by the use of the theater 
for public instruction, oral and visual, wa 
initiated. The Soviet summoned to it 
service the artist and the writer, and ; 
knowledged them as coworkers in the edu- 
eation of the proletariat. Art collection 
in private homes were assembled and 
opened to the public for information and 
instruction. 

The sphere of education and the extent 
of state control over it was another battle- 
ground fought over by the Center Party 
and the social Democrats at Weimar. The 
Center Party, determined to secure, if pos 
sible, the recognition of the supremacy of 
religious over secular influences in regard 
to education, faced an equally determined 
group in the Social Democrats, tradition 
ally supporters of non-sectarian education 
When, in addition, the two parties for- 
tuitously became allies in the _ political 
coalition that signed the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and the Weimar Constitution itself, 
it was obviously necessary to come to 4 
compromise. That compromise is of singu- 
lar interest in view of the similar factious 
controversies of Clericals and Socialists in 
Belgium, with a resulting decline in the 
standards of education and a tightening of 
party lines by bitter controversy. Thi 
principles developed to compromise reveal 
in the educational field, also, the new phil- 
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hy of reciprocal services by state and 


individual. 
The fundamental principles in public 
edueation as enumerated in the new Ger- 


nulsory, systematically organized and un- 
der state control, subject to participation 
by municipalities and Lander in the gen- 
eral common school system. To safeguard 
scientifie teaching against any possible 
limitations, it is placed, along with art, un- 
ler the specific protection and patronage 
fthe state. The training of teachers, their 
treatment as state officers as regards rights 
nd duties and the inauguration of sys- 
tematie correlation of the school system 

nder skilled technical experts are all pro- 
vided for specifically. An innovation in re- 
gard to the length of the compulsory school 
ttendance is found in the provision that 
education is to be freely furnished until 
the students’ eighteenth year, and must in- 
lude eight years in common schools and 

ree years in continuation schools. Pub- 

‘ assistance to parents in straitened cir- 
cumstances, in order to permit the higher 
edueation of their children, is to be pro- 
vided. 

Another aspect of this social equalization 
is Shown in the principle that acceptance of 
children in particular schools is dependent 
upon their qualifications and inclinations 
and not upon the economic and social posi- 
tion or the religion of their parents. The 
specialization of training in view of its 
vocational application—a common prin- 
ciple in German education—is to be con- 
sidered along with the needs of higher 
education and preparation therefor: ‘‘ All 
schools shall inculeate moral education, 
civie sentiment and personal and vocational 
efficiency in the spirit of German national 
culture and of international conciliation.’ 

Such is the spirit of the democratized 

17 Arts. 142-150, 

** Quoted by Graham, ‘‘New Governments of 
Central Europe, ’’ p. 71. 
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Reich towards those in its care regarding 
the international position of the Reich. It 
is perhaps the most wholesome evidence of 
the moral and spiritual regeneration of 
Republican Germany which could be de- 
manded. Civics and manual training, the 
compulsory study of the constitution and 
the republican institutions which it estab- 
lishes, are now integral parts of the school 
curriculum. In agreeing to such a definite 
political training for German youth, the 
founders of the Republican Reich sought 
to bring to the assistance of the republic 
the bulwarks of popular education as de- 
fenders against the recrudescence of mon- 


archism. 
It is in connection with the administra- 


tion of religious education that the depar- 
ture from features generally accepted as 
liberal in other countries is most noted. A 
system of denominational religious instruc- 
tion, under state auspices, is established in 
municipalities at the wish of those who are 


desirous of receiving instruction. For the 
application of this principle to the primary 
national legislation has already 


schools 
Religious instruction 1s 


made provision. 
imparted in accordance with the principles 
of the religious organizations concerned, 
the state retaining the right of supervision. 
Teachers are at liberty to cooperate in this 
instruction or not, as they desire, while the 
participation of pupils in religious study 
is left to those legally controlling their re- 
ligious education. As regards higher edu- 
eation, the Reich guarantees the continu- 
ance of theological faculties in the uni- 
versities. 

Although the public schools are the main 
avenues of education, private teaching is 
not excluded. The approval of the state, 
compliance with the regulations in force in 
the Lander and maintenance of standards 
equal to those of the public schools are re- 
quired for the establishment of private 
schools. If, however, maintenance of these 
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tends to the segregation of students accord- 
ing to the economic status of their parents 
or if the economic and legal status of the 
teachers therein is not sufficiently assured, 
permission for their creation must be with- 
held. In the interests of pedagogical ex- 
periment or segregation on a basis of ca- 
pacity or for the sake of appeasing an ag- 
gressive religious minority, private elemen- 
tary schools may be authorized; other pri- 
vate preparatory schools are abolished. 


In the reorganization of Germany’s , 
cational administration provision for 
dent self-government and parental sy», 
vision has been made by law, both bod 
being organized on the conciliar basis 
students’ councils are direct democrae 
intrusted with disciplinary functions 
the most part, but without actual 


tive power, while the parents’ councils ay 


representative bodies, with a revisiona; 
interest in cases of extreme disciplin 


CAMOUFLAGE AND CHARACTER 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO ATHLETICS 
By Dr. W. W. PATTY 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


DesIRABLE character formation is one of 
the important goals of education. Good 
character is the result of growth rather 
than the learning of facts. How may we so 
influence the educational experiences of 
young people that right kinds of character 
development result? 

The recent publication of the report of 
the Carnegie Foundation, Bulletin 23, 
1929, relating to an investigation of inter- 
school athletics among colleges and univer- 
sities, has prompted this expression of the 
relation of our present management of 
athletics to desirable character education. 


Notuina New IN CARNEGIE REPORT 


What is there that is new in the recent 
report regarding commercialism in athlet- 
ies? It simply states a few facts that have 
been known more or less fully by coaches, 
students and the general public for an in- 
definite period. 

Our chief weakness has been our unwill- 
ingness to face the facts. Our chief fault 
has been our attempt to camouflage the 
situation with the apparent aim of keeping 
the student body and general public ig- 
norant of the true situation. Our chief 


hope lies in the possibility of our 
willing to analyze this situation critica 
and to develop our future program 
honest basis. 


Wuy A Premium Upon Hypocrisy! 


Our past attitude toward athletics 
America has been to a considerable ext: 
one of hypocrisy. The actions of ou 
valled amateur athletic associations duri: 
recent years in alternately barring a1 
instating outstanding tennis players, 


stars and others have been somewhat am 
ing but also regrettable. ‘‘Much ado al 
nothing’’ might well be the title of a 
scription of their activities. No doubt t! 
efficiency could also be defined as a * 


edy of errors.’’ What portion of the man) 


‘‘amateurs’’ who have received monet 
rewards because of athletic prowess 
ever been barred? If these pure as 
tion officials were right in reinstat 
athletes, how could they have been cor! 
in barring them? 

Our athletic directors have learned 


least one lesson from the war and hav 
been trying to paint the athletic situation 


a pure lily-white as a camouflage to 








2 50 lew 








lible public. Would it not be pref- 


to have an honest red-blooded pro- 


4 y 
4 vu 
. 


m athleties than a whited sepulcher 
and hypocrisy ? 

(ne instanee may serve to illustrate this 

One of the most favorably known 

« directors in the United States burst 

in a national magazine in 1922! 


as follows: 


n is not merely a question of whether 
ege athletes are to be permitted to play 
the Much 


take. Followed to its logical conclusi mn 


during summer. 


to this question will determine the 
of collegiate athletics in the future. 
one way and it is only a matter of 
teams would be composed 


1) 
ir couege 


less isolated group of professional 


some of the results if the ques- 
nswered in favor of permitting college 

: to sell their skill? 
rst place the college teams would be 
The 


ident could not hope to compete against 


almost entirely of professionals, 


sional with his great advantage in prac- 
ing. All incentive to the great mass 
ts to try for the team would be lost. 
tally, the underlying aims of college 
these three: to develop and maintain 
al health of all the students; to promote 
through self-expression, and a whole- 
rit of competition and rivalry; to form 
inculeate ideals of right living. 
these ends the programs of athletics 
eges should be such as to make partici- 
** Athletics 
Each student should 
It has already 
ted out how professionalism in college 


early universal as possible. 
ould be the aim. 
] 


jual right to participate. 


would work against this principle. 


importance of this illustration as an 
} example of camouflage is shown by the fact 
he Carnegie Report listed his depart- 
t and university as one of the blackest 

rs of university amateur eligibility 


} + 4 


Sta dards. 


‘The name of this director is withheld in con- 
ration of the fact that he is by no means the 
y one following such practices. The quotations 


verbatim from his article. 


q 
j 
i 
5 
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Wuy CAMOUFLAGE THE SUMMER BASEBALL 
SITUATION ? 

It is common practice for capable college 

and high-school athletes to 

during the summer vacation playing base- 


ball. 


the athlete thus earning honestly money 


earn money 


What is wrong with the practice of 
enough to defray his expenses through 


Nothing! 
Do we bar the young lady from appear- 


university ? 


ing in piano recital at the university b 
cause she gives private lessons for money? 
Do we eliminate from our high school and 
college bands and orchestras those who earn 
part or all of their expenses through school 
by playing in dance or theater orchestras? 
Do we refuse to show the work of a student 
in the art exhibit because he sells some of 
his work? Do we prohibit the able student 
who travels on Chautauqua circuits in the 
summer from participating in school dra- 
matie productions or glee club or chorus 
Would 


a student be barred from the Indiana high- 


activities during the school year? 


school Latin contest because somebody paid 
him for doing translation work during the 
his junior and senior 


vacation between 


years? It is common knowledge that the 
answer to these and other similar questions 
that might be asked is ‘‘No.’’ 

Then why all the concern on the part o! 
certain individuals regarding similar privi- 
leges for those who excel in the physical 


education department of our schools? 


PuysicAL EXCELLENCE ONE OF THE Desir- 


ABLE AIMS IN EDUCATION AND IN LIFE 


Is it possible that some individuals fail 
to recognize that physical education is tak- 
ing its place as one of the important depart- 
ments of the work of a modern school? It 
would seem so. Interscholastic athletics is 
one phase of the physical education pro- 
gram. The contests serve to stimulate the 
interests and ambitions of the 
this field of education just as dramatic con- 


masses in 
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tests, musical programs, debating contests, 
plays, art exhibits and other similar exhib- 
its of proficiency do in other departments. 

Physical excellence has always been con- 
sidered one of the important aims in life. 
Health and wholesome use of leisure time 
are now generally accepted as two of the 
The 


program in- 


seven major objectives of education. 


modern physical education 


cludes as its major activities: 

1. Physical and health examinations 

2. Health instruction 

3. Corrective work 

4. Natural and formal gymnastics 
5. Plays and games 
6. Intra-mural athletics (for the mass) 
7. Interscholastic athletics (for physically supe- 

rior) 

Such a program in our schools appears 
to deserve our unqualified approval and 
support. 


IMPOSSIBILITY OF PREVENTING SUBSIDIZING 
oF ATHLETES 

The furor that has been raised by the 
Carnegie Report has been centered about 
the subsidizing of athletes because of their 
ability. The charge is made, and substan- 
tiated by some facts, that interested alumni 
have paid expenses of athletes who are 
attending their favorite colleges and uni- 
The practice has also been creep- 
ing into the high-school field where it is 
usually handled by offering attractive jobs 
to the fathers of the athletes concerned. 
Have we prevented this practice in the 
past? No. Can we control this situation 
in the future? No. The present opposi- 
tion will only serve to stimulate more 


versities. 


cleverness and deceit in concealing a prac- 
tice that may, in itself, be laudable. 
Philanthropiecally inelined individuals 


have been sending boys and girls who 


strike their fancy through school from the 
time of the first high schools and colleges. 
If the rich Mr. X, an alumnus of Edu- 
ceatyou University, discovering that the 
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neighbor boy, A, on the west has exeen. 
tional scientific interest, finances the ho 
while attending his alma mater in order 
that the 
profit by his leadership in scientifie prog 


‘‘old school’’ and the world ma) 


If X, finding + 
a neighbor girl, B, on the south has exeep. 


ress, we applaud him. 


tional musical ability, pays her expenses 
through the musie school of his old univer. 
sity, thus contributing to the university's 
reputation and the world’s pleasure, we say 
‘*fine.”’ If X, having been informed of 
neighbor girl, C, on the east who shows 
promise as an artist, contributes a fund for 
her expenses through art school at dea: 
Educatyou, we say ‘‘splendid.’’ But, if X 
noticing that the neighbor boy, D, on 1 
north is a fine specimen of physical and 
mental development and a promising com- 
petitive athlete, pays his expenses throug! 
the school of physical education at Edu- 
eatyou in order that he 
ditional honors to the old 
become a leader in the health and recrea 
tion program of physical education in some 
community, are we to say ‘‘criminal’’? 
Then, supposing Mr. X does not consider 


may bring 


school a 


it necessary to state his reasons for his ir 
terest and generosity in various boys and 
girls whom he finances through his old 
university, who considers himself qualified 
to question him about his motives and ob- 
ject to his philanthropies? If one of his 
protégés helps to win a victory in an inter- 
collegiate debating, oratory, essay, Latin, 
art or musie contest for Educatyou, we 
praise the student and the man whose gen- 
erosity made the achievement possible. It 
another protégé, after years of careful 
practice and training up to a peak of good 
health and physical ability, contributes 
toward a glorious athletie victory for Edu- 
eatyou, are we to condemn them? 

Why attempt to enforce a prohibition 
against subsidizing one kind of socially de- 
sirable interest and ability and not against 
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nother? Why discriminate? Do we wish 
Wuy Nor SCHOLARSHIPS IN PHysICcAL 
EDUCATION ? 


rhe Carnegie Report presented as its 


it several colleges and universities 
rranted scholarships or some paying work 
thletes. Are they not simply following 
tional precedents already established 
er departments of the same and sim- 
stitutions? 
We commend colleges and universities 
stablishing scholarship foundations in 
that promising high-school students 
English, foreign languages, mathemat- 
s, ete., be given opportunities for higher 
aining which they could not otherwise 
rd. What university does not give re- 
search and teaching fellowships to promis- 
¢ college graduates in order to attract 
se for graduate study who may bring 
Are there not 
as well as unselfish motives behind 
these plans? Otherwise why 
specify the partieular college or university 
t the donee must attend? 
Why should our higher educational insti- 


lit to the university? 


nv ot 


tutions not give scholarships to promising 
athletes? Many such institutions are now 
training teachers and directors of physical 
education and health. Is there any logical 
reason why they should not offer financial 
encouragement to promising 
high-school boys and girls in this field of 
education as well as in others? 

The fault has not been in the act but in 
the method In some institutions 
scholarships and paying jobs have been dis- 


especially 


used. 


tributed openly to deserving and promising 
athletes. In many eases, however, the sub- 
sidizing of athletes has been carried on 
surreptitiously and camouflaged by one 
method or another. Probably the chief 


fault has been that officials of some institu- 
tions have agreed openly to conference 
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regulations against such a subsidy system 
and have then 
knowingly and with attempted secrecy. 


violated the agreement 


Tue Errects or THE Past R&GIME UPON 
CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 

Many people are duly concerned about 
the get-by-with-it attitudes of the younger 
generation. Has not the hypocritical ‘‘Si- 
mon-pure’’ amateur athletic program con- 
tributed its full share to the development 
of questionable character standards among 
young people to-day? Can we expect the 
students to refrain from cheating in the 
classroom when they know that their uni- 
versity is consciously cheating in the con- 
Can we expect the em- 


ference? young 


ployee to work conscientiously in order to 
give an equivalent for value received from 
an employer who pays a young man (osten- 
sibly for work done) who does little or 
nothing but play on the company (adver- 
tising) ‘‘amateur’’ athletic team, or repre- 
sents the city as a bona fide amateur in 
national tennis and golf tournaments? 
Do we that 


people are ignorant of approximately the 


sincerely believe young 


true state of affairs? If so, we are due for 
disillusionment. 

A young man student in a university 
class in education a few years ago stated 
that (since he had completed his period of 
‘‘amateur’’ eligibility) he did not object to 
saying that he not only played summer 
baseball for money in the Dakota League 
but that also the coach and majority of 
players on the baseball team of a rival uni- 
versity played with him. He stated that it 
was common practice for proficient college 
baseball players to play professional ball 
during summer vacations under assumed 
names. They have a of a code of 
honor of not telling on the other fellow. 
They look upon the signing of the amateur 
statement required by the sanctimonious 
university as merely a form. They know 


sort 
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that many of the coaches, other university 
officials, students and public are aware of 
the hypocritical camouflage painted over 
their professional activities in the so-called 
interest in amateurism. The summer base- 
ball and paid basket-ball playing is reach- 
ing into the high school also to some degree. 
The earning of money honestly by playing 
The fault 
is in the system of ‘‘approved deceit’’ that 


summer baseball is not wrong. 


we have developed. 

A somewhat similar situation exists with 
regard to subsidizing plans by alumni or 
colleges and universities direct. The Car- 
negie Report states that the University of 
Wisconsin employs seventeen athletes as 
rubbers. One is tempted to suggest a new 
yell as a substitute for that glorious old 
‘*On Wisconsin’’ 


song 


Rub-a-dub-dub! 

Rub-a-dub-dub! 
On Wisconsin! 

Every-dub-a-rub!! 


Is Wisconsin worse than other institu- 
Probably not. Do not these athletes 
comprehend the true reasons for employ- 
ment? Undoubtedly. Do not the student 
bodies of our various colleges and univer- 
sities know the general situation where 


tions? 


scholarships and jobs provided for by in- 
terested alumni or by the institution are 
doled out? Assuredly. 

Then what are the aims of this compli- 
cated system of devious methods of camou- 
flaging our competitive teams so as to try 
to make them appear to be composed of 
lily white amateurs? Perhaps tradition. 
Who knows? 


Do We Wish To Restrict INTERSCHOLASTIC 
COMPETITION TO THE FINANCIAL 
ARISTOCRAT ? 

There is some evidence to show that we 
have been influenced in our development of 
amateur athletics by the traditions of 


athletic competition among the aristocratic 
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class of England. 
our democratic ideals in America? 

If we sincerely believe in the theo) 
only the financial aristocrat should par 
pate in amateur athletics, wh) 
charge admission for the privilege of wi: 
Why should 


not pay all expenses of the contest? 


nessing the contests? 


Wuy Nor Bre Honesr? 


Not only are many high schools 
higher institutions paying actual operat 
expenses of the interscholastie program 
the competitive athletic teams, but 
many are financing the entire athleti 
physical education program for the ent 
student body from receipts from 
scholastic athletic contests. Moreover, son 
use the funds thus raised to build 
school and college buildings for other ed 


‘ational purposes. 


ing. Some finance other educational! actiy 
ties from interscholastie athletic contest 
receipts. 


How May WE IMPROVE THE PRESEN 
SITUATION ? 


The following suggestions are mad 
the interest of an honest program: 

1. Permit high school and college 
university students to use their 


abilities in the honest earning of mone’ 
during periods when schools are not in ses 
sion and still retain their eligibility. This 
would place these students on the sam 
plane as that already enjoyed by other 
students who have acquired other types 0! 


ability through other phases of our edu 
tion program. 

2. Approve the 
thropically inclined individuals who see ! 


| 


activities of pl 


to finance the school training of studen's 
with athletic ability as we have always 
done for those subsidizing other students 


with other abilities. 


Do those standards ¢ 





Many use the teams 
consciously as media for effective advertis 
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yormit schools or individuals to estab- 
for students in 
athletie ability as 


larship funds 
education of 
other students. 
Eliminate the subtle character-under- 


¢ influence of deceit and subterfuge 
lent in the athletie situation by 


¢ physical education to the plane 
ed by other approved forms of educa- 
Let the interscholastie athletic con- 
. serve their real purposes as incentives 
whole student body to participate 
siastieally in a program of health 
hysieal activities for the masses. 
Let us faee the facts! Let us do away 
with smug hypocrisy and camouflage ! 
We have a great program of interscholas- 
athleties in high schools and higher 
titutions under way in America. This 
cram is a part of the great health and 
hvsical edueation movement so vital to the 
of the American people. The inter- 
athletic contests serve as stimuli 
‘ountless thousands of boys and girls to 
ean living, interest in personal health and 
vsieal development, and for other mil- 
ions of adults to pay increased attention to 
ir own physical health and efficiency. 
The interscholastie athletic program is a 
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source of wholesome pleasure to millions of 
Americans as spectators each year. It is 
said that 1929 football (Notre 
Dame) played before 574,000 spectators in 
nine games. The 
athletic contests and sport page news serve 
as one of the valuable 
wholesome recreational interest in America. 

This brief article is not intended as a de- 


one team 


various interscholastie 


most sourees of 


fense of the present hypocritical manage- 


ment of the so-called amateur athletic 
program. It is not a suggestion for the 
lowering of standards for future inter- 


scholastie athletic contests. It is intended, 


rather, as a plea for higher standards of 
honesty in the conduct of the great future 
program. 
CHARACTER THE GREAT GOAL 

Character development of the right sort 
is generally accepted as the most important 
goal in school and in life outside. Health 
should be accorded a rank of next impor- 
tance. We may contribute to a program to 
realize both these aims by eliminating the 
hypocrisy and camouflage from the splen- 
did interscholastiec athletic program in the 
United States. The great contest of 
camouflage versus character is now on. 
May character win! 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH IN 
ENGLAND 

Tue Times Educational Supplement reports 
it at the last meeting of the executive com- 
ttee of the National Union the question of 
research came for a second time 
But whereas at the first 
ssay, in December, 1927, a resolution to “agree 

principle with the establishment of a psy- 
research bureau” 


educational 


inder diseussion. 


educational 

s carried, the later attempt to translate this 
principle into practice was not aecepted. The 
pre that the executive committee 


and 


ozical 


posal was 


shi 


il 


uuld “consider the advisability of the estab- 
lishment, within and by the union, of a per- 


manent research department,” to conduct sci- 
entifie research, and it was opposed partly on 
the ground that it would mean the appointment 
of another official, but more because it was not 
clearly defined what its work would be. To this 
last point the president has replied with some 
vigor in his new year’s letter to members of 
the union, by presenting a few of the ques 
tions which might come under consideration, 
and at the same time pointing out that the 
National Educational Institute for Seotland 
established a National Council for Research in 
Education some three years ago. 

It was indeed that progressive development 
in Scotland which was the immediate cause of 
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the discussion and acceptance of the principle 
by the executive committee two years ago. 


But the National Educational Institute has a 
constitution very different from that of the 
National Union, a difference which to some 


extent underlies that of the two proposals for 
a national council on the one hand and a bu- 
reau on the other. Apart from the action taken 
in Scotland there have been discussions initiated 
in various local associations, mainly by young 
teachers who still retain some of the college- 
bred faith in the practical possibilities of edu- 
cational research, but supported by such vet- 
erans as Mr. C. W. Cowen, the president, and 
Mr. F. Barraclough, a former president. 

It is said that some of the hesitancy in ae- 
cepting the proposal for the establishment of 
an educational research bureau, which is sup- 
ported by nine Yorkshire associations, is due to 
a doubt as to whether the union should defi- 
nitely undertake research on its own account, or 
should cooperate with others better qualified to 
approach the questions from a more detached 
point of view. Many of the university training 
departments are already prosecuting such in- 
quiries, their work being coordinated to some 
extent by the committee for research in edu- 
cation of the British Psychological Society. 
undertaking such work is 
It is, indeed, 


Every university 
handicapped by lack of funds. 
money, together with more effective correlation, 
that is the immediate need. It is known that 
the British Psychological Society has already 
been in contact with the National Union upon 
this question, and that the matter has recently 
been raised in the council of the Royal Society 
of Teachers. There are, indeed, those who 
hold that teachers’ associations could best give 
their support to educational research through 


this more broadly representative body. At its 
last meeting a resolution from the National 


of Head 
urging that this society should “seek means by 
which it could aid and encourage scientific re- 


Association Teachers was reported, 


search in education and the dissemination of 
its results.” 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGES WITH 
BRAZIL 
EsTaBLISHMENT of exchange professorships 
and scholarship between the United States and 
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Brazil is hoped for, according to The Christi, 


Science Monitor, as the result of the visit . 
this country of a group of Brazilian educa, 
who are studying educational methods he, 
of the Institute of Inte, 


of New York. The , 


under the auspices 


national Education 


which marks the inauguration of a wide-sprea) 


movement to further the cultural coopera: 
between this country and nations of the Sout} 
ern Hemisphere, is being financed by the Cay 
negie Foundation for International Peace. 
There 
group, which is dividing its interests in 


are twelve men and women 


rious phases of educational activity. Ty 
its members, Dr. O. B. de Couto e Silva, ¢! 
of the psychological laboratory in the me 
faculty of the University of Rio de Janeiro, « 
Dr. Orthon H. Leonardos, professor of ¢ 
engineering in the polytechnic school, are « 


cerning their inquiries chiefly to the institutions 


of higher education. 
The project method of teaching, of whi 
Philadelphia offers a national example in it: 


South Philadelphia School for Girls, is being 
studied by Miss Consuelo Pinkeiro, Miss Maria 
dos Reis Campos, Miss Laura J. Lacombe and 


Mrs. Julietta de Silva Arruda. Others in t 
group, Which include Mrs. Carlos Delgad 
Carvalho, Mrs. Anna E. M. de Varros, Dr 
Carlos Delgado de Carvalho, Dr. Decio Lyra, 
Miss Noemy Marques de Silvera 
Carolina Rege Rangel, are devoting their i 
quiries to various branches of educational in 
terests, with particular reference to the extent 
and value of coeducational work. 

It was pointed out by Dr. e Silva that Braz 


is placing much emphasis at this time on the 


establishment of a national department that 
will make education a major governmental 1 
terest, as agriculture, finance and diplomacy an 
made national in their scope. Brazil, he sac 
fosters education through its Department o! 
the Interior, but that in recent years there has 
been a widespread feeling that the governmen! 
should lay more emphasis in scholarship prow 
tion by the establishment of education in t! 
president’s cabinet. 

“The most fruitful results of our trip,” 
said, “will come, not only in what we can utilize 
in your methods, but in the hope that Braz 
and the United States will establish an exchangt 
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hristiay ¢ mrofessors and students so that we can put the means of amelioration proposed by the gov- 
Vis > ...o of the valuable things we are observing ernor, it may happen that the legislature will 
duca .etual operation. It is possible that we reach the end of its sixtieth day without having 
rds her ‘ ich to cwive vou and we know vou have time to act on the university measure. 

q ‘i . 4 : 4 T © > ] . , iV »y* i 4 ye , 
I Inter 4 to give us. Paramount, in this exchange No chancellor of the university has been se- 
he v ™ the opportuni. v it presents for a better lected to succeed Dr. Thomas E. Benner. In 
le-spread S .jerstanding between the peoples of the two looking over the ground for candidates to suc- 
perat ns. Brazil and the United States have ceed Dr. Benner, the inevitable question of 
, a P lee , “ontinental America as 
e Sout! » hy in common and we need to develop our ® Porto Rican or a continental American has 
the Ca ‘ ;, ” come up. Many islanders will regard the selec- 
7" ! nships. 3 : , 
ace tion of an educator from the mainland as equiv- 
ale » the assertion the ) native is qualifie 
1 in THE UNIVERSITY OF PORTO RICO al nt to the pant t n that ne t tive ; 1 ed 
3 in . , for the post. This, they say, is humiliating and 
, \ Unrrep Press despatch to the New York : : 
Ty i? untrue. On the other hand, a large number take 
' mes savs that the treatment accorded the Uni- 
va, - . 1 the broader view that the university in seeking 
odes versity of Porto Rico by Governor Theodore . 

mi ‘ 3 a leader should no more be restricted to the 
‘ evelt in his first message to the insular. ; 
eiro ; Nate ae island than is a mainland state university in 

rislature is regarded as proof of his deter- ay : 
of « . : ' ' choosing its president limited by the boundaries 
m to go through with the plan of making 5 ae : 
are ¢ a ca of the citizenship of the state. 
; nter-American institution. “ar : ; ; ; 
; ‘i t] bj The University of Porto Rico consists at pres- 
“ l document that outlines the most ambl- ; é or - 
; 7 ; , ‘ 1. fed ent of the Colleges of Liberal Arts, Education, 
is program ot economic retorm yet drattec . — : : 
if w — hi ; . ; Law, Business Administration, Pharmacy, Agri- 
ort tican chief executive, he devotes — . a . . om 
le iz Porto Rac ily 1 x by hi culture and Engineering. The School of Trop- 
re space than has usually been given by his_. “a 
oe ‘ re space thar ee 5 ' A ical Medicine, a graduate and research institu- 
in 4 edecessors to a diseussion of the needs of the ; . ia : 
- Me scceasors 80 visa xt ' et tion, is maintained by the insular university 
iat * university. is recommendation that the boar« : . , . : 
mbe ! y. His: ; with the cooperation of Columbia University. 
‘ trustees be reorganized so as to provide for 
: epresentatives of higher education in the THE ONE-ROOM SCHOOL 
aamedine ‘nited States and of the Pan-American Union THE one-room school so characteristic of the 
Tos, D . essentially an inter-American outlook. The early American education system is disappear- 
io Lyra, Governor declared against the injection of party ing at the rate of almost 5,000 per year. 
nd Mis ities into university affairs. In a statement to a representative of the 
their ll 7 


It is noticeable, however, that he qualified 


lonal 10 ; oe 


vhat was regarded as the stand taken by him 


odes ree months ago in an address to the students 
nd faeulty at Rio Piedras, by acknowledging 
at Br t it would be advisable to have the legislature 
slide » represented on the board. 
—_ be : His statement at that time that party polities 
— j had no place in the running of a university was 
macy = > generally interpreted as an attack on that pro- 
he said vision of the present law which makes the Pres- 
mm © ; ident of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
here bas ; House ex-officio members of the board of trus- 
vernme » ‘ees. This offended some of the political lead- 


> prom = rs, who considered it a slight to the legislature 


nin and a belittling of what it had done for the in- 
= stitution. 
rip It is not known whether reorganization of the 


un utilize é 


board will be discussed in the present session. 
onsronted with a critical economic and finan- 
cial situation and bound to consider carefully 


it Braz s 


exchange 





U. S. Daily, Mr. Timon Covert, 
cialist in sehool finance, said that 


associate spe 
in 1918, when 
figures were first compiled on schools of this 
type, there were approximately 200,000 in the 
country. In 1927-1928, the number had been 
reduced to 153,000. 
estimated that there are about 150,000 or less. 


At the present time it is 


The rise of the one-room school was due to 


circumstances. Sparse population in widely 
scattered areas, oftentimes separated by geo 
graphic barriers, made necessary the concentra 
tion of public education in smal! units. 

Even to-day the population and the geo 
graphic situation, such as exist in parts of 
Vermont, according to the State Department 
of Education, always will require the retention 
of one-room schools. Mountains and valleys, 
great distances and a thin population, Mr. 
Covert further pointed out, make larger schools 


impracticable. 
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With the improvement of transportation fa- 
cilities, however, a general elimination of the 
one-room school has come about. Mr. Covert 
called attention to weaknesses of the 


one-room school that have been an object of 


certain 


censure by educators for a century since the 
criticism of Horace Mann. 

He pointed out that one teacher working 
alone with all grades and pupils of all ages 
can not be expected to accomplish results equal 
to the results made possible by the specializa- 
tion of the well-graded school; one-room schools 
are taught by the least trained and youngest 
the percentage of attendance in one- 
that of 
central- 


teachers; 


teacher schools is far below grade 


schools: and the social advantages of 
ized schools give them a superiority in train- 
ing for life that small isolated schools can not 
attain. 

At present Illinois has the largest number of 
one-room schools with 10,105 and Rhode Island 
the least with 97. In Iowa there are more than 
9,500 such schools, and in Kansas, Missouri, 
New York and Pennsylvania the number is in 
excess of 7,000 each. Among other states with 
a large number, Kentucky, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska and Wisconsin each have over 


6,000, 


SURVEY OF THE SCHOOLS OF NEW 
JERSEY 

Tue New York Times reports that the com- 
mittee named in 1928 to survey public schools 
and other educational institutions of New Jer- 
sey, in a report submitted to Governor Larson 
on January 31 for transmission to the Legisla- 
ture, recommends that the State Board of Edu- 
cation be replaced by a commission on public 
education, consisting of one paid full-time com- 
The 


functions of the State Commissioner of Educa- 


missioner and six unpaid commissioners. 


tion should be reorganized, and his term ex- 
tended from five to seven years, the report says. 
Other suggestions are: Reorganization of school 
districts. Establishment of “community dis- 
tricts” for the education of special classes of 
children. 
acter education. 


Cooperation with churches in char- 
Uniform aceounting and bud- 


geting of finances. 
School costs through the 
evidence of unreasonable or 


state “contain no 
wasteful expendi- 
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ture of school moneys,” according to the sur. 
“but rather, numerous situations are indicated 
in which additional expenditures for educatin, 
might be of material benefit to its citizens, | 
outstanding need is revision of methods of 
portioning state school funds so that 

tricts, after making reasonable efforts on { 
part, may have adequate school facilities.” 


The 


board of examiners and transfer its power oj | 


commission would abolish the pres 
certifying policies to the commission of p 
education. 
The commission, finding that the perc: 
of failure of students after the first year in hig 
schooi is higher than in most other states, recor 
mended a “special adaptation of subject m 
to the abilities of the less capable pupils.” Th 


commission refuted charges that New Jers 4 
high-school courses lack continuity and that th 


work is not thorough. 

Inequalities in the apportionment of 
funds, the report asserted, show the need for ; 
system which will not require constant 
ment. 

Concerning the attitude of counties regarding 
school funds, the report states that “there | 
been strong pressure from the school districts t 
have the funds they raise for central school pur- 
poses come back to the counties for distribution 
and equalization with only a minimum din 


tion for purposes that will promote the weltar wi 
of the state as a whole. The extent to whic! of 
this effort has been successful is apparent, | TI 


90 per cent. of the 234 mill state school tax 
($15,469,070 in 1929) is distributed to the coun 
ties in the same proportion it is paid in. 

The retention 


present apportionment system with only a tew 


survey recommended 
changes to provide fairer division to so-called 
It advised the funds be appor 


tioned as follows: mi 


poor counties. 


Ninety per cent. of the 234 mill state school dit 
tax to counties on the basis of ratables, and the ain 
remainder to be paid into a state equalization 
reserve. del 

The state school fund, the appropriation tor bel 
which would be increased from $500,000 to ] 
$600,000, to be divided among counties on 4 om 
basis of days’ attendance by pupils. nas 

An amount equal to 9 mills on assessed valu- is } 
ation of main stem railroad property to be di- Sta 
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| smong counties on a basis of ratables, and Stanford University; United States Attorney 
Tuttle, Dr. William B. Millar, executive secre- 

ns by the legislature, to be paid into the tary of the Greater New York Federation of 

: Churehes; Governor Flem D. Sampson, of 
Kentucky; George M. Verity, president of the 
THE PROPOSED ABRAHAM LINCOLN American Rolling Mills; Dr. William H. Metz- 
UNIVERSITY ler, dean of the New York State College for 

:s for Abraham Lincoln University, an Teachers; Dr. Arnold Bennett Hall, president 

tion which it is hoped may be built in of the University of Oregon; Brigadier-General 
hester County on a site yet to be selected, Jay J, Morrow, former governor of the Canal 
nnounced on February 12 by Dr. John Zone; Dr. Mary E. Woolley, president of 
professor of philosophy at Columbia Mount Holyoke College; Jesse Grant Chapline, 


vation reserve. 


sity, at a dinner of the Abraham Lincoln president of La Salle Extension University; 
ition at the Commodore Hotel, New York Dr, Eugene Randolph Smith, of Brookline, 
Mass.; Professor Michael I. Pupin, of Columbia 
University, and Mr. Curtiss. 
t a dinner on Linecoln’s Birthday last year. No statement concerning the support of the 
ling to Dr. Dewey, as reported in the institution has been made public. 


press, it was conceived by Roy Curtiss, AN EDUCATIONAL CENTER FOR THE 
of the foundation, “who for fifteen GRAPHIC ARTS IN NEW YORK CITY 


e years has patiently nurtured the idea, A FORMAL request to the Board of Education 
launching it upon a waiting world that of New York City for a $2,500,000 building to 
eeds educational enterprise above all others.” serve as an educational center for the graphic 
[he university is planned as “an international arts industry was included in a statement is 
t of learning, which will promote world un- sued by a conference on printing education in 
nding through education.” As outlined New York City held on January 30 at the Hotel 
Dr. Dewey, 200 students will enter each Astor. The conference, which was attended by 
two from each state of the union and representatives from all the employer and 
) from every major foreign country—making c¢raftsmen’s organizations in the industry, an- 
total enrolment about 1,500. These students nounced the formation of a committee, headed 
will be selected “on the basis of Lincoln-mind- by Peter J. Brady, president of the Federation 
edness, with character as the first essential.” Bank, and former president of the N. Y. State 
The course will be six years, covering sub- Allied Printing Trades Council, to take charge 
tantially a senior high school and the usual of a campaign to obtain favorable action on the 
ir years of college. request. I. H. Blanchard, chairman of board, 
Before the opening of the university a fac- Blanchard Press, presided. 
ot some twenty-five will be selected and “The need for this central building was em- 
be given time for travel, to inform them-  phasized by the Industrial Education Survey 
ves On international conditions and for mu- Commission of the Board of Education in 
| conterence. The curriculum will be deter- 1918,” according to Dr. L. A. Wilson, assistant 
mined by these conferences, subject to the con- commissioner of industrial and technical educa- 
dition of being concentrated on the “unifying tion, who made a special trip from Albany to 
aim of promoting international understanding, be the principal speaker at the conference. “In 
nd the negative condition of being free of all order to effect economy of operation, to secure 
deliberate indoctrinations of special views and competent instruction, to provide modern ma- 
beliefs,” chinery equipment and keep it up to date, and 
Following Dr. Dewey’s address, Mr. Curtiss provide standard courses of the character neces- 
nnounced that the following persons had been sary to meet the educational requirements of the 
named trustees of the new university. The list industry, the establishment of a graphic arts 
is headed by Dr. Dewey and includes Dr. David training center is urgent and essential,” he con- 
ur Jordan, president-emeritus of Leland tinued. 
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Charles Francis, “dean of printers” in New 
York City, pointed out that one out of every 
seven wage earners on Manhattan is employed 
in some phase of the graphic arts industry. 
He went on to say, “70,000 craftsmen employed 
in more than 3,000 firms produce nearly one 
quarter of the printing of the United States, 
and constitute New York City’s second largest 
industry, only being exceeded in number of em- 
ployees by the textile industry.” 

Other speakers at the conference were: Peter 
J. Brady, president of the Federation Bank; 
Mr. Leon H. Rouse, president of N. Y. Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6; Mr. James J. Conway, 
president, N. Y. Printing Pressmen’s Union No. 
51; Mr. Edward White, president of the Photo 
Engravers Union No. 1; Mr. Andrew R. Arm- 
strong, president of Web Pressmen’s Union No. 
2; Mr. Hugh O’Donnell, of the Publishers Asso- 
ciation of New York City, and Mr. Edward 
Epstean, president, Photo Engravers Board of 
Trade. 

The statement issued by the conference says: 

Adequate training of craftsmen for the industry 
ean be provided only through the erection of a 
specially designed central building, serving the 
entire city and all branches of the industry. This 
fact was recognized as far back as 1918 when an 
industrial education survey commission of the 
Board of Education of the City of New York 
pointed out the urgent and essential need for an 
educational center for the industry and unanimously 
recommended the erection of a Graphie Arts Build- 
ing. The reasons found then for centralizing all 
educational activities for the graphic arts have be- 
come more urgent with the passing of time. Ata 
cost of less than one technical high school New 
York can adequately serve the educational needs of 
its second largest industry which employs nearly 
70,000 craftsmen, includes more than 3,000 firms 
and produces nearly one fourth of the printing of 
the United States and one twelfth of that of the 
world. 

In accordance with these convictions we join to- 
gether in urging the Board of Education to include 
in its 1930 budget an item of $2,500,000 to provide 
for the erection of an educational center for the 
graphic arts industry. 
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TWO RECENT GIFTS TO THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF MICHIGAN 


THe University of Michigan has rece, 


two noteworthy gifts. Revolutionary do 
ments comprising the papers of Genera] Sj; 
Thomas Gage from the years 1764 to 177¢. 
about 20,000 in number, have been purchased 


by William L. 


Clements Library, and a fund of $200,000 ; 


‘lements, of Bay City, for the 
the establishment of a foundation to be k 

as the George Willis Pack Forestry Founda 
tion has been given by Charles Lathrop Pack, 
of Lakewood, New Jersey, in memory of his 
father, a former resident of Michigan. 

Mr. Clements, who in his own state is a dj 
rector of the State Historical Commissioner and 
for twenty years has served as regent of the 
University of Michigan, began his great gift to 
the university as a collector of rare books x 
lating to American history. Upon the shelves 
of the William L. Clements Library at Ann 
Arbor are to be found the fundamental printed 
works from the fifteenth century to the present 
time on the subject of his interest. His collec 
tion of books on Christopher Columbus alone 
counts over 600 titles, beginning with th 
Columbus letter, announcing the discovery of 
America, printed in 1493. 

In establishing the George Wallis Pac} 
Forestry Foundation, Mr. Pack stated that the 
School of Forestry and Conservation at the 
University of Michigan was chosen as the 
medium through which to earry out his plans 
for advancement of forestry in this field “on 
account of its prestige, its facilities for teach 
ing the broad principles of all phases of prac 
tical forestry and its experienced staff.” In 
accordance with Mr. Pack’s wishes, the income 
from the George Willis Pack Forestry Founda- 
tion is to be used for two major purposes—to 
develop the wild land properties owned by the 
university, and to cooperate with forest land 
owners in bringing about the practice of for- 
estry and more profitable methods of forest 
management of privately owned lands. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. ALBERT Barrett MEREDITH, state com- 
missioner of education of Connecticut for ten 


years, has resigned, effective on August 31. Dr. 


Meredith will become professor of educational! 


ar 


rena 


on 
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York 


the 


New 
heading 


tration in the University 
of Education, graduate 


; 
ment. 


RINTENDENT THomAS R. Core, of the 


f Seattle, has resigned to join the 
of the University of Washington at 
rinning of the academic year. He will 
irses in school administration, but his 


iii 


work will be to extend the services 


department of education to the schools 


tate. 
1N Dewey, professor of philosophy at 
will be the first William 


lecturer in philosophy at Harvard Uni- 


bia University, 


He will give during the second half 
next academic year a series of ten public 
s on a subject not yet determined and 
so give seminar instruction to graduate 
ts in philosophy. The lectureship was 
d by a bequest of Edgar Pierce, who was 


nt under William James. 


ApoLtF GoLpscHMIDT, professor at Ber- 

| be the first Kuno Francke professor of 

an art and culture at Harvard University, 
ring during the first half of the year 1930- 
Professor Goldschmidt lectured at Har- 

| two years ago, when he conducted a sem- 
on German sculpture of the Middle Ages 

| the Renaissance, and gave a course of pub- 
lectures on medieval German cathedrals. 
rhe Kuno Francke professorship was founded 


1929 by a group of ten donors. 


PauL CLAUDEL, ambassador of France to the 
ted States, on February 19 conferred at 
ale University the decoration of Chevalier of 
Legion of Honor on President James Row- 
land Angell and Dean Wilbur L. Cross. 


Lord Eustace Percy has been elected presi- 
dent of the section of education of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 


AMONG honorary degrees to be conferred by 
‘hester University at the congregation to be 
held on May 23 will be the doctorate of laws on 
Miss 8S. M. Fry, principal of Somerville College, 


( xtord. 


Dr. Becker, the Prussian minister of edu- 


Dr cation, a democrat, has resigned, after five years 


onal 1 office, owing to differences on general policy. 
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He will be succeeded by a socialist, Herr Adolt 
Grimme, vice-president of the School Board in 
the Province of Brandenburg. 

Dr. EpGar GoLpBoLp, superintendent of the 
Baptist Association, has been appointed presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Baptist 


Shawnee. 


University at 


Dr. FRANK M. PuItuips, chief of the division 
of statistics in the U. S. Education 
since 1923, formerly of the U. S. Publie Health 


Bureau of 


Service, on February ] accepted the position ot 
actuary and chief of the division of statisties in 
the Federal Employees Compensation Commis- 
Maris M. Proflitt, specialist in industrial 


edueation and a trained statistician, has been 


sion. 


appointed acting chief temporarily to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Dr. Phil- 
lips. 

Dr. Cuester A. 
years professor of education and director of the 


GreGoryY, for the past six 


bureau of educational administration of the 
College of Education of the University of Cin- 
Dean 


Louis A. Pechstein is on sabbatical leave of ab- 


cinnati, has been appointed acting dean. 


sence, 
SAMUEL E. SHULL, superintendent of schools 
in Perth Amboy, New 


ary 26 after serving the city 


Jersey, retired on Janu- 
for thirty-five 
years. 

Proressor Wiutsur L. Cross, who has been 
dean of the 1916 
and a member of the Yale faculty since 1894, 


Yale Graduate School since 
will retire as dean and as Sterling professor of 
Pro 


Furniss, chairman of the de 


English at the end of the academic year. 
fessor Edgar S. 
partment of economics, sociology and govern- 
ment and associate dean, has been appointed 
dean. The appointment will become effective 
on July 1. 

Dr. SAMvEL T. ARNOLD, associate professor 
of chemistry, has been appointed dean of under 
graduates in Brown University. The title given 
to Dr. Arnold is a new one, replacing that of 
dean of the university, which has been in use 
since the post was first held by Dr. Winslow 
Upton in 1900. 

CoLtuins P. Buiss, associate dean, has been 
named to succeed Charles H. Snow as dean of 
the New York University Engineering College. 
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Nevit_te J, Miuuer has been appointed full- 
time dean of the Law School of the University 
of Louisville. Mr. Miller is a native of Louis- 
ville, and has for ten years been practicing law 
in the city and teaching on the staff of the law 
school. He is a graduate of Princeton Uni- 
versity and of the Harvard School of Law. 

Avéustus L. Putnam has been appointed to 
a post newly created in Harvard College and 
designated by a name new to the academic 


world, “eonsultant on careers.” 


Dr. Georce A. LuNpBERG has been appointed 
director of the Bureau of Social Research of the 
Pittsburgh Federation of Social Agencies, the 
establishment of which was recently made pos- 
sible by a grant of $37,500 from the Buhl Foun- 
dation. 

Proressor ArtHuR Epwin KENNELLY, of 
Harvard University, becomes professor of elec- 
trical engineering emeritus after the close of the 
present academic year. Since 1902 he has been 
professor at Harvard and from 1915 to 1924 
he was director of electrical engineering re- 
search at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


nology. 


Dr. Harry L. Koopman will retire in June 
from the positions of librarian and John Hay 
professor of bibliography at Brown University. 
He has been librarian since 1893 and professor 
since 1908. 

Dean Guy S. Mituserry, of the University of 
California College of Dentistry, has been asked 
to make a survey of dental problems in the 
Hawaiian Islands by Superintendent of Public 
Instruction Will C. Crawford. He leaves for 
Honolulu on February 22, to be gone for two 
months. 

Miss Erteen Power, lecturer in economic his- 
tory in the School of Economies of the Univer- 
sity of London, has arrived in New York to be 
visiting lecturer in history at Barnard College 
during the spring term. 


Dr. Frank B. Jewett, vice-president of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
gave the third Aldred lecture in the present 
series at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology on Friday, February 14. He spoke on 


“What Industry Expects of the Graduate.” 


H. E. Carou E. Davia, Roumanian ministe; 
to the United States, will be the commencem, 


speaker on June 9, at the Junior College of 
Centenary Collegiate Institute, Hackettstoy 
New Jersey. 

Tue five principal speakers who have bee: 
invited to deliver addresses during the dedi 


tory exercises at the University of California 


at Los Angeles on March 27 and 28 have bee 
announced by Dr. Ernest Carroll Moore, dj 
rector. They are Professor Adam Blyth Web 
ster, of the University of St. Andrews; Dr 
Arthur H. Compton, of the University 
Chicago; Dr. John Dewey, of Columbia () 
versity; Dr. George E. Vincent, retiring presi 
dent of the Rockefeller Foundation, and [D 
John Arthur Thomson, of the University 
Aberdeen. 

PROFESSOR ADOLPHE COHN, who retired 


the professorship of Romance languages 


literature at Columbia University in 1916 after 


twenty-five years’ service, has died in Paris : 


the age of seventy-eight years. 


WiLuiaM Stearns Davis, historian and pro 
fessor of history at the University of Minnesot 
from 1909 to 1925, died on February 15 at th 


age of fifty-three years. 


CuarLes W. Lutz, a business man of Berke 
ley and a graduate of the University of ( 
fornia, has been elected business manager of tli 
International House of the university, his 
duties to start immediately. He will be finan- 
cial head of one of the four Rockefeller projects 
for the promotion of international understand- 
ing and good-will among university students. 
One of these already in operation is in New 
York City. Two others are under construction 
in Paris and in Chicago. The Berkeley Inter- 
national House, now approaching completion 
on the southeastern border of the campus, wil! 
offer living and dining accommodations fo! 
some 456 students of all nationalities, with sepa- 
rate provisions for about 304 men and 152 wo- 
men. It will multiply by five the present uni- 
versity-controlled dormitory facilities. 


Tue following members of the faculty of 
East Central State Teachers College at Ada, 


Oklahoma, have leave of absence to carry on 
graduate study for the Ph.D. degree: Mr. Hug! 
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, professor of industrial arts, is at Teach- 

ce, Columbia University; Miss Louise 
beak, professor of European history, is at 
bia University; Mr. Gilman Mackin, asso- 
professor of biology, is at the University 
inois, and Mr. Wm. C. Herring, professor 
rural edueation, is at Cornell University. 
Edmond Loewe, associate librarian, is study- 


the University of Illinois. 


F. G. Bonser, professor of education at 


rs College, Columbia University, ad- 


| the student body and faculty at Ball 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, at two 
es on January 27. He discussed the four 
mentals of complete living at a special 
nvoeation, held in the forenoon. In the after- 
he talked on the subject “The Upgrading 
the 


Teaching in Direction of Progressive 


tion.” 
than 400 teachers of commerce in high 
the 


th annual commercial conference, held at Ball 


and colleges in Indiana attended 
Teachers College, Muncie, Ind., February 
‘The Evaluation of Results in the Teach- 

Commercial Subjects” was the subject 
cussion. The 
for high-school students will be held in 


ninth annual commercial 


after a series of elimination contests in 


tate. The speakers included Paul A. Carl- 


head of the accounting department, State 
ers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin; W. 
Wright, Indiana University; Miss Gertrude 
ber, of Indianapolis, Indiana, and Vernal 
|. Carmichael, of Ball College. 


Tue fifth annual Kentucky high-school music 
festival will be held at the University of Ken- 
tueky on April 10, 11 and 12, according to 
Louis Clifton, assistant director of the depart- 
ment of university extension. The university 
sponsors this program each year through its de- 
partment of extension in cooperation with the 
department of musie of the university and the 
state supervisor of music. Approximately 300 

ch schools have registered their intention of 
having one or more entries in the program, 
vhich consists of both vocal and instrumental 

The purpose of the program is to pro- 
a greater interest and appreciation for 

is¢ in Kentucky by means of wholesome com- 
petition in municipal achievement among the 


music, 


mote 


‘good will. 
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Pre- 
ceding the state festival, sixteen district festi- 
vals will be held about March 15. 
trict festivals each school is allowed an entry 


pupils in public and private high schools. 
In the dis- 
in each of the events. Entries in the state fes- 
tival will be restricted to those awarded first 
honors in the district festivals. 

REACHING out into the sparsely settled dis- 
tricts of Florida, where normally the organiza 
tion of extension classes is impossible, the Radio 
Station of the University of Florida, WRUF, 
offers correspondence courses, supplemented by 
radio lectures, either for group meetings or for 
individuals, college credit being given for satis- 
factory completion of work. A dozen credit 
courses were placed on the radio program of 
the general extension division this year, follow- 
ing a preliminary experiment which proved to 
the satisfaction of the faculty that radio sup- 
plement makes for more effective work than the 
The 


were so planned by Dean B. C., Riley, of the di- 


straight correspondence method. courses 
vision, under whose administration the Radio 
Station WRUF is operated, that unpopular 
courses might be telescoped with those in de- 
mand. Gaps in the program will be filled with 


non-credit, educational material for special 


business and professional groups. 


Dr. WituiaM C. Baauey, professor of educa 
tion, Teachers 
heads the advisory faculty of the American 
School of the Air, which was inaugurated on 
The school of the air will broad 
The 


program is to broadcast every Tuesday and 


College, Columbia University, 


February 4. 
cast programs twice a week for 15 weeks. 


Thursday at 2:30 eastern standard time, and 
continue one half hour. The Tuesday broadcast 
will deal with American history and that on 
Thursday will deal with literature, civics, art, 
music, health, nature study and international 
The first program was opened by 
the chairman of the Federal Radio Commission, 
Ira E. Robinson. After the 
Columbus the topic of 
has been estimated that this experiment will 
6,000,000 


through approximately 150,000 receiving sets. 


formal opening 


was discussion. It 


reach more than school children 


Six grants to library schools have been made 
by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
The Atlanta Library School received $10,000; 








‘ 
L* 
7 
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the University of Denver, $5,000 for the pre- 
liminary work of organizing a library school 
to serve the Rocky Mountain Region; the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, $1,800 for continuation 
of a summer session for school librarians; the 
Carnegie Library School of Pittsburgh, $3,950 
to continue a summer session for the training 
of elementary school librarians; the St. Louis 
Library School, $3,000; Hampton Institute 
Library School, $10,900 for the support of the 
school in its regular session and $1,600 for the 


summer session for school librarians. 


FeLLowsHIP grants for study and research 
in library problems will be available to a lim- 
ited number of librarians through a fund set 
aside by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. The purpose of the grant is to enable 


persons who have shown promise of capacity 
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to contribute to the advancement of the library 
profession to pursue a year of study in ite, 
nection with an educational institution ap- 
proved by the advisory group on library grants, 
In general, candidates should be graduates 0; 
approved colleges or universities and should 
have had one year’s work in a library school, 
but these requirements may be waived in ex. 
ceptional cases. The stipend will be $1,500 or 
more and will vary according to the require 
ments of individual students. When warranted 
the stipend may be renewed for a second year, 
Application for fellowship grants for the schoo! 
year 1930-31 should be filed before March 1, 
1930, with the Advisory Group on Library 
Fellowship Grants, Carnegie Corporation, 522 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Applications will b 
acted upon before May 1 and applicants wil! be 
notified as soon as possible. 


DISCUSSION 


QUALITIES DESIRED IN TEACHERS BY 
ADMINISTRATORS 


In “The Commonwealth Teacher-training 
Study” directed by Professors W. W. Charters 
and Douglas Waples, University of Chicago 
Press, 1929, there is found, on page 18, a “Rank- 
list of Teacher Traits.” This list contains 
twenty-five traits, made by combining eighty- 
three desirable trait elements. These twenty- 
five desirable traits were ranked by twenty-five 
administrators as to importance. They were 
also ranked by twenty-five teachers. The corre- 
lation of their rankings with those of the 
administrators was .861 + .035. The difference 
was regarded as so small by the authors that it 
was thought that the ratings of the administra- 
tors could be taken as valid. Although the dif- 
ferences in ratings may be relatively small 
statistically, they might be of considerable im- 
portance educationally. 

The ratings were made for five types of 
teachers, those of senior high schools, junior 
high schools, intermediate grades, kindergarten- 
primary and rural schools. The combined 
ratings for all groups are here given in their 
order. Of course the rankings of the groups 
differ among themselves, and no ranking for 
any group exactly parallels the combined rank- 


ing. 


THE ADMINISTRATORS’ RANKING OF QUALITIES 


1. Good judgment 14. Health 

2. Self-control 15. Attractiveness 
3. Considerateness 16. Industry 

4. Enthusiasm 17. Neatness 

5. Magnetism 18. Dependability 
6. Adaptability 19. Scholarship 

7. Breadth of interest 20. Originality 

8. Honesty 21. Promptness 

9. Cooperation 22. Open-mindedness 
10. Refinement 23. Progressiveness 
11. Carefulness 24. Fluency 

2. Forcefulness 25. Thrift 


13. Leadership 


These rankings are all of interest, but particu- 
larly so are those for the three qualities, origi- 
nality, open-mindedness and progressiveness. It 
will be noted that originality is ranked twentieth 
in importance, open-mindedness twenty-second 
and progressiveness twenty-third. Nearly all 
other qualities are rated higher than these. 
Even neatness, ranking seventeenth, is more im- 
portant. Attractiveness is still more important, 
ranking fifteenth. Whether attractiveness to 
the children or to the administrators is not 
stated. Appointment office secretaries who ob- 
serve the selections of teachers made by ad- 
ministrators might be able to contribute on this 
point. 

That the variability in the qualities of origi- 
nality, open-mindedness and progressiveness for 
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“ferent groups of teachers may be noted, the 


for these are given, and also for the 


re important quality of neatness. 


Combined 
ades 


Gr 
Grades 


—_ 


n-mindedness 
rressiveness 


administrators raise 
Why are the 


qualities in teachers that make for growth and 


These ratings by some 


lines of thought. 


teresting 
provement—originality, open-mindedness and 
rressiveness—rated so low? Are teachers 
such qualities less efficient? Or are they 
ublesome and annoying because they have 


and 


fy established practice, to experiment and 


mal ideas of their own desire to 
tind new and better ways of teaching? Does 
the administrator rate the docile, unthinking, 
“ves” teacher as essential to the tranquillity and 
tinuity of the existing system or régime? It 
is true that teachers of originality and open- 
indedness have, here and there, proved veri- 
table “thorns in the flesh’”’ to certain college and 
versity presidents and their boards of trus- 
Are there kindred dangers in the public 
hools? May the administrator not do well to 
ward off any tendencies to originality and pro- 
gressive reconstruction in his school system by 
keeping out of it any one with imagination or 
inventiveness? Such persons always make it 
diffieult to maintain an established stability and 
routine. 
However, the ratings do not admit of too 
In teachers of kindergar- 


ens and first and second grades, originality is 


much generalization. 
relatively a very important quality, ranking as 
twelfth in the list. Evidently it takes originality 
to keep up with the “tiny tots.” There are, in 
these young children, still some impulses to 
inventiveness, suggestive of the “trailing clouds 
of glory” with which they come into the world. 
The sehools quite completely dissipate these 
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“elouds of glory” by evaporation of everything 
not conventionally uniform by the time high 
school is reached, and originality as « desirable 
quality in teachers here drops down to twenty- 
It does not take much originality 
The 


requirements for graduation and college en 


second place. 
to keep senior high school students in line. 


trance save the teachers any burdens of origi- 
nality. Furthermore, kindergarten and primary 
teachers of originality are not very troublesome 
to administrative policies anyway. 

For the rural 
naturally expect the low ratings of these quali 


school teachers, we should 
ties—originality nineteenth, and open-minded 
ness and progressiveness tied for the twenty 
second place. The conservative farmers would 
not put up at all with teachers having much of 
such qualities. If such teachers were imposed 
upon them they would feel their burdens in 
creased and their need for relief intensified. 
The psychology of the administrator as re 
vealed by these rankings of qualities is illumi 
nating. The 
time of instilling neatness by the teacher's ex 


Take neatness as an illustration. 


ample is maximum in the kindergarten and first 
two grades where this quality has fourth place. 
Established in these grades, neatness is secure. 
As a quality in the senior high school teacher, 
it falls to a rank of twertty. 
school teacher, neatness is the eighteenth quality 


For the country 


—it is only one point more important than 
originality, and four more than open-minded 
But country children are too near the 
The 
administrator’s psychology here is admirable. 


ness. 


soil to be bothered much about neatness. 


It is also interesting to see how sensitively 
analytical administrators are to the well-being 
of senior high school teachers. While they may 
well rank as low as twenty-two in originality, 
open-mindedness is given the importance of 
ninth place, although for no other group of 
teachers does it rise above a rank of twenty. 
It does take a bit of open-mindedness to dea! 
with the vagaries of high-school students. 
Another question of psychology that is a little 
more puzzling is that of the basis for rating 
good judgment the highest quality of teachers, 
and originality and open-mindedness the twen- 
tieth and twenty-second qualities, respectively. 
Evidently some of us who thought of originality 
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and open-mindedness as functions closely allied 
with good judgment, or even as highly con- 
tributing to it, have been misled. Really, as 
shown to us by the administrators, good judg- 
ment and these other qualities are as far apart 
as the most important and the least important 
qualities of good teachers, barring only the 
quality of open-mindedness for senior high 
school teachers. 

Leaving the most important question to the 
last, do not the rankings of qualities for teachers 
by the administrators suggest that the normal 
schools and teachers colleges are pursuing a 
policy of selecting their students that is funda- 
mentally wrong—exactly opposed to what they 
should do? For some time many teacher-train- 
ing institutions have been accepting only those 
students who come from the top percentages in 
achievement of the high-school graduates or who 
have passed with the highest ratings on intelli- 
gence tests. Does not this policy tend to fill 
these institutions with students who are likely to 
have originality, open-mindedness and progres- 
siveness entirely out of proportion to their im- 
portance? Does not this state of affairs suggest 
that the students for the teacher-training insti- 
tutions should be selected rather from the lowest 
quartile rankings of high-school graduates, or of 
those falling in the lowest quartile of intelli- 
gence test ratings? Note that scholarship has a 
combined ranking of only nineteenth in impor- 
tance. Many students of only moderate schol- 
arship and intelligence are neat, attractive, con- 
siderate, adaptive, cooperative and enthusiastic 
—all qualities rated higher by the administrators 
than originality, open-mindedness and progres- 
siveness. That the danger here pointed out, 
may, however, be actually no danger at all is a 
possibility. The administrators and the instrue- 
tors of the teacher-training institutions may 
know that by the time a student has passed 
through the usual elementary school, high school 
and teacher-training school, he can not possibly 
have left a seriously harmful amount of origi- 
nality, open-mindedness or progressiveness. If 
this is so, and peradventure it may be, then the 
continuity of the status quo is perfectly safe 
under present policies of teacher selection, 

If any who chance to read this find the writ- 
er’s psychology and logic have led him to draw 
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‘ 
inferences not warranted by the data supplied % 
by the administrators, he stands subject to cor $ 
rection. F.G Bon ser 2 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, % 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY AND 
THE TEACHERS INSTITUTE 

THERE are a great many aspects of 
modern teachers institute deserving of critical 
study. Restricting this discussion to one prob 
lem, namely, the organization and administra 
tion of the general session, I shall cite a re s 
cent experience which is characteristic of th ( 
all too frequent misapplication of sound ps) 
chological principles. At a certain institut 
(and this may perhaps be characteristic any- 
where in the United States), a famous educator 
had been invited from a great distance to give 
the address of the morning. In addition ther 
was to be music by high-school pupils and 


several addresses by local persons. The pro 

gram started late. After it had begun, a good 

part of the time was taken up by one of th 

officers of the institute in reading resolutions 

and recommendations for changes in the consti 

tution. This material, of course, might have ‘ 

been printed and those interested given an op- : 

portunity to sign their names to ballots, and ; " 

to drop them into ballot boxes somewhere in b 

the hall. More valuable time was then taken . 

up by a local speaker of political but not ot , 

educational significance. Not until just before u 

lunch time was the great educator introduced; . 

he then had twenty-five minutes instead of the . 

scheduled three quarters of an hour. With q 

luncheon impending, and its concomitant rest- 7 

lessness—especially as many special luncheons , 

were to be held in distant places—with the usual { 

fatigue which occurs in a group of students f P 

after being seated in uncomfortable chairs tor Hy . 

over two hours, with all the many distractions , 

suffered by persons taken from an accustomed A 
@! 


environment and brought together in a strange, 
exciting and overstimulating one, it is not at | 
all surprising that the attention of the audience 
was poor. Among the group who attended the 
meeting could be recognized local educational 
celebrities who had come primarily to hear this : 
distinguished lecturer. They too exhibited these ' 
same symptoms of fatigue and inattentiveness. 
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tragedy of this sort of thing, which is 

on all over the country, is not merely 
aste of money by teachers associations and 
ers, or the loss of time by children in the 
schools, but rather in the unrealized op- 

ty of the teachers themselves. Surely 
oceasion like this, when teachers as it 
turn to school, something should be done 
that the curriculum and methods of the 

m are satisfactory. It is remarkable how 
hers and administrators who boil down the 
oom routine of their pupils to a minimum 
incapable of doing likewise for the teach- 
nstitute. The program might have begun 
time. It might have been scheduled so that 
chers and others interested would know ex- 
when this great educator was to speak. 
the more or less irrelevant resolutions, 


changes in the constitution, ete., to which no 
one listened anyway, might have been omitted. 

This great educator whose talk was so poorly 
attended to by the teachers would have given 
the teachers a fine, stimulating and uplifting 
message had he spoken at nine-thirty, when he 
and they were in an attentive and well-moti 
vated attitude, instead of at a time which was, 
from the standpoint of educational psychology, 
about the worst possible of the entire morning. 
Whatever the good effects of a teachers insti 
tute, it is hard to see how they may prevail 
under such poor conditions as those described 
here. Perhaps if the psychology of learning 
were applied to the teachers institute its pro 
verbial deadliness might be to some extent 
mitigated. 

“THe EpucaTionaL BysTANDER” 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


AN UNDERGRADUATE COURSE IN OLD 
ENGLISH 

How are we to interest the student in a lib- 

| arts college in the study of early English 

ture? The linguist sees in Old English 

Anglo-Saxon merely a study of the earliest 

ves of our language, but we must take a 


more liberal view, and, as philologists in the 


best tradition, recall “that philology is not a 
mere matter of grammar, but is in the largest 
sense a master-selence, whose duty is to present 
to us the whole of ancient life, and to give to 
archaeology its just place by the side of litera- 
"1 This should be the spirit of a course 
designed for students who seek in the life and 
literature of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors the key 
to our religion, history, institutions and letters. 
The period covered by this course falls ap- 
proximately between A. D. 597, when St. Au- 
stine, sent by Gregory the Great to convert 
the English, set foot on the Isle of Thanet, and 
A. D. 1066, when the Norman conquest put an 
end to Saxon supremacy. During these five 
centuries momentous changes took place in 
Britain, changes of which we must assume that 
the student knows almost nothing. At the out- 
set, therefore, he must be directed to one or two 
good aceounts of the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into the south of England by Augustine 


1 Athenaeum, June 25, 1892. 


and his followers, of the missionary work ot 
*aulinus in the north and of the beginnings of 
English secular education in the great schools 
at Canterbury and York. Such accounts are 
found in Montalembert’s brilliant “Monks of 
the West” and in Bright’s thorough and orthe 
dox “Early English Church History.” 

With the material derived from his reading, 
supplemented by several lectures on the Ger 
manic invaders, their life, social customs and 
mythology, the student is prepared to see in 
its proper light the poetry that sprang from 
the fusion of heathen Germanic and Christian 
Roman culture, and to recognize in it the ele- 
ments of each. But that he may have a rapid 
survey of the whole field to be covered, a good 
history of Old English literature, such as that 
of Ten Brink, should now be put into his hands. 
This completes the foundation upon which the 
main work of the course is to be reared, and 
occupies from three to four weeks. 

Since the chief purpose of the course is the 
study of life and literature, the student is not 
plunged at once into a maze of nouns and 
verbs, but is first given a taste of Old English 
poetry in good translations such as are found 
in Cook and Tinker’s “Select Translations from 
Old English Poetry.” After two or three weeks 
have been given to the reading of selections 
from “Beowulf,” the “Christ” of Cynewulf and 
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such short pieces as Caedmon’s “Hymn,” “The 
Battle of Brunanburh,” “The Battle of Mal- 
don” and the finest of the lyries, the student 
will be familiar with many aspects of the life 
and culture of the people. Six or more topies 
are, therefore, proposed, such as methods of 
warfare, the sea and seafaring, and social life, 
from which each man chooses one that appeals 
to him, and upon which he writes an essay based 
upon his own study of the poems. This inten- 
sive study of one subject is imperative if the 
student is to have more than the superficial 
knowledge gotten from the rapid reading of a 
number of poems in a short time. 

The preparation of the essays does not ex- 
clude class work, for now a beginning is made 
in the study of grammar. The text-book chosen 
should have a minimum of grammatical intro- 
duction, and passages for translation so ar- 
ranged that they become increasingly difficult. 
I have found Cook’s “First Book in Old En- 
glish” useful. Two meetings a week are given 
to grammar, but since literary appreciation is 
our first concern, the third hour is devoted to 
reading in translation selections from Bede’s 
“Ecclesiastical History” and the works of King 
Alfred. These and other good prose selections 
are found in Cook and Tinker’s “Select Trans- 
lations from Old English Prose.” In this read- 
ing attention is again given to every detail that 
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reveals the life of the people, their daily ocey. 
pations, their beliefs, their hopes and their 
fears. The student is now ready for easy pas. 
sages in the original. These are generally takey 
from the Old Testament with which he is pre 
sumably familiar. Progress is slow at first, by 
owing to the many similarities between Old and 
Modern English, a vocabulary is soon built up 
and a feeling for the language developed 
From the reading of easy prose the student 
advances to more difficult prose and to poetry 
that he already knows in translation. 
Grammar must not be allowed to overshadow 
interpretation. In reading the Old English in 
the original, as in reading any literature, there 
must be constant attention to the subject-matter 
in its bearing upon the life of the age. The 
peculiar beauties of alliterative poetry must be 
appreciated, and the great personalities of 
Caedmon and of Cynewulf, of Alfred and of 
Bede, must be revealed in their works. Th 
result is a course in literature that aims to make 
the earliest period of English poetry and its 
creators as familiar as the age of Elizabeth or 
of Alexander Pope, so that the clear dawn may 
be enjoyed in its splendor, and that the period 
before Chaucer may never again be called by a 
student of this course “the Dark Ages.” 
Coo.tince Oris CHAPMAN 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


THE HEALTH OF ENGLISH CHILDREN 


Ir is a coincidence that there are published 
this morning Sir George Newman’s report on 
the health of school children, the report of the 
Registrar-General for the third quarter of the 
year, and the comments of the Central Mid- 
wives’ Board on the recent Report of the De- 
partmental Committee on Training and Em- 
ployment of Midwives. For these three docu- 
ments bear important relations to one another. 
The Registrar-General testifies that the birth- 
rate of 16.4 per 1,000 “is the lowest rate re- 
corded in any third quarter”; but he adds that 
the mortality of infants under one year of age 
was only 54 per 1,000 registered live births and 
that this rate was 6 per 1,000 below the average 
of the ten preceding third quarters. The fall of 


the birth-rate, therefore, is still being counter- 
balanced by the coincident fall of the infant 
death-rate; the dreadful waste of young life, 
which a generation ago was comnionly regarded 
as inevitable, has been reduced almost to van- 
ishing point (for congenital deformities and 
other causes of infant deaths lie at present out- 
side the scope of preventive medicine). The 
Central Midwives’ Board and the Infant Wel- 
fare centers have powerfully contributed to this 
salvation of child life, but the contribution o! 
the Board of Education has not been less im- 
portant. It is a well-known fact that the fall in 
the infant mortality rate began shortly after 
the passage of the first Education Act. In these 
circumstances Sir George Newman, as chic! 
medical officer to the Departments both ot 
Health and of Education, is entitled to empha- 
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intimate connection which exists be- 


tween publie health and education and to urge 
gaps still existing in the supervision of 
The infant is 


led by agencies protecting it from dan- 


- lives ought to be filled. 


the pre-school child, the child between 
nd five vears of age, enjoys no such elab- 
The pre-school child falls be- 


te protection. 


n two stools, the health authority and the 


tion authority. Until, in Sir George New- 
n’s view, “we ean devise and carry out suit- 
arrangements for dealing with disease and 
rment in early childhood, we are subjected 
to a great mass of preventable disease which 
eontravenes the education and frustrates the 
treatment of the school child, and sows the seeds 
of ineapacity and invalidity in the adult popu- 
lation.” 
How this mass of preventable disease is to be 
prevented is a difficult and even delicate matter. 
There are obvious objections to bringing the 
pre-school child within the ambit of the school 
medical service, and it is not easy to keep the 
child under the supervision of infant welfare 
centres. Moreover a strong case can be stated 
against taking the work of supervision and 
treatment out of the hands of the family doc- 
tors. In these cireumstances it would seem that 
infant welfare workers, family doctors, and 
school medical officers ought to cooperate much 
more closely than is the case in most instances 
at present and in addition the maternity ser- 
Such an 
end cannot be achieved by any process of cen- 


vices should be joined in partnership. 


tralization, whether national or local; what is 
evidently needed is the free association of prac- 


A SCHOOL OF MOTHERHOOD 
Into our children’s clinic there came one 
aiternoon a mother with her six-year-old son. 
The boy was having trouble in learning to read. 
tested his vision and hearing and found them 
all right. I found his ability to learn at least 
average for his age. I had him read to me from 
an easy primer and found that he mispro- 
nounced many words. I then systematically 
studied his speech, testing his ability to say 
all letter sounds, and discovered that he could 
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titioner, midwife, infant welfare worker, medi- 
eal officer of health, and school medical officer 
in semi-autonomous bodies constituted on such 
a model as the Central Midwives’ Board. The 
protest of the Central Midwives’ Board against 
the threat to hand over some of its functions to 
the Ministry of Health, which is published in 
another column, deserves special attention in 
this the 
work of the maternity and child welfare service 
of the Ministry of Health and of the Medical 
Service of the Board of Education, both these 


connection. Admirable as has been 


services have suffered, in the opinion of com- 
petent critics, by reason of their relative isola- 
tion from the main stream of professional life. 
In the same way, and to the same extent, the 
work of general practitioners and members of 
the staffs of hospitals has suffered by being dis- 
sociated from these services. The remedy, as 
the Minister of Health pointed out last week, is 
“brotherhood.” If existing agencies of treat- 
ment and prevention are brought into associa- 
tion, the problems of the pre-school child, of 
maternal mortality and of ante-natal care will 
This applies 
child in that 


be well on the way to solution. 
also to the eare of the “leaving” 
anxious period between schooldays and working 
life. 
dence that an additional year of school life is 
likely to benefit physically those boys and girls 
But full 
unless there is 


Sir George Newman brings forward evi- 


enjoying it. benefit will not be ob- 


tained “brotherhood” between 


school doctors, industrial medical officers and 
general practitioners. Here again a new kind 
of cooperation is essential if an existing gap 
the health is to be 


in the care of national 


filled.—The London 


Times. 







not say the sounds of “s” and “r.” Examina- 
tion revealed a high palate. 


mother disclosed the fact that the boy had been 


Inquiry of the 
a thumb-sucker. The boy’s poor speech made 
him mispronounce a large number of words 
all because of thumb-sucking which the mother 
could have prevented. 

The second mother on that afternoon came 
to consult concerning a three-year-old child who 
would not eat. At every meal there was trouble 
to get the child to eat as much as he should of 
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the proper things. My experience convinces 
me that many mothers now have this trouble. 
It is due to their ignorance of many funda- 
mental principles of child training. There is 
no necessity for a sensible and enlightened 
mother having any trouble getting her children 
to eat. Her main trouble will be getting enough 
for them to eat. 

The third mother to come that afternoon had 
a serious behavior problem. She brought with 
her a four-year-old boy and at once began to 
tell me of all his bad traits. He was dis- 
obedient, disrespectful, stubborn, extremely 
selfish, always quarreling and fighting. The 
boy heard the indictment and seemed to enjoy 
the distinction. The mother was ignorant of 
most of the things she should have known about 
training children. 

In one afternoon a reading problem, an 
automatism to be broken up and a behavior 
problem—all caused by the ignorance of 
mothers. Nine out of every ten eases brought 
to our elinie are troubles that could have been 
prevented. 

Perhaps nine tenths of all the trouble in rear- 
ing children is due to the ignorance of parents. 
How can the situation be remedied? Evidently, 
by supplying the knowledge, by training the 
parents, particularly the mothers. 

In America about 80 per cent. of all adult 
women are mothers. Their work is that of rear- 
ing and eivilizing the children. They give birth 
to the children and bring them through the long, 
tedious years of infancy, childhood and youth 
to maturity. They are responsible for the chil- 
dren’s health and growth, their habits, knowl- 
edge and ideals. For what children are at 
maturity, the mothers are almost completely re- 
sponsible. The work of no other profession 
begins to compare in importance with the work 
of mothers. 

It follows that the preparation needed for 
this profession is many times more extensive 
than that needed for any other. Let us see 
just what this preparation must be if a mother 
is to be scientifically prepared for her calling. 
The mother should have a thorough knowledge 
of physiology and hygiene to be able to insure 
the healthy growth of her children. She should 
know of contagious diseases and children’s dis- 
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eases generally: how to prevent them; hoy ; 
detect them; what to do if the children ho, 
them. She should have the training of a nury 
and much of that of a physician. She shoy 
be an expert on diet and feeding. On , 
physical side she should, then, know everything 
that will help her to bring her children ; 
healthy and perfect maturity. 

On the mental or behavior side, she shou\g 
know all that psychology can teach her ep. 
cerning the training of children: about 
stincts, habits, the laws of learning and al! tha 
is known concerning mental development. s\y 
should be an expert on the subject of play and 
recreation. She should know children’s liters. 
ture and be able to direct the musical and artis 
tie education of her children. Since education 
is largely a matter of socializing children, , 
mother should be a sociologist. She shoul 
know the science of ethies and be prepared | 
direct the moral training of her children. Chi! 
dren grow up in homes. Mothers should } 
prepared to make their homes a fitting place { 
children. They should be master of everything 
involved in a home; the first thing is the hous 
itself. They should be prepared to plan th 
kind of house best fitted for children and should 
know how to arrange and decorate it. They 
should know the principles of everything in th 
house: lighting, heating, plumbing and sew 
age. All this involves an elementary knowledg: 
of physics, chemistry and biology. 

We have schools of medicine, engineering, !aw 
and agriculture, but no school of motherhood 
And this, in spite of the fact that for mother 
hood more training and preparation are needed 
than for anything else. One wonders why 
society has left to mothers the greatest and 
most difficult of all human functions withou! 
long and careful scientific training. Perhaps, 
because we have always thought children needed 
no other training than to grow up in the schoo! 
of nature. As a result of such an attitude, we 
are only a little above the lower anima! leve! 
and have made little ethical progress in a thou- 
sand years. The race will make little substan- 
tial progress till we undertake consciously 
control and direct our destiny through the 
careful and scientifie training of children by 
their mothers. For this work the mothers must 
be prepared. Every girl should be prepared 
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There will 
little waste on account of the small number 


- the profession of motherhood. 


” 


-stion should begin about the age of thirteen 
continue through the high school. The 
k in the high schools should consist of a 


tudy of physies, chemistry, biology, physiology 


| the elementary principles of psychology 
nd sociology. These are the basic studies. 
[here should be many practical courses in sew- 

», cooking, household management and caring 
for children. 

At the university, along with the other 
schools, there should be a school of motherhood, 

a level with the other divisions of the uni- 
versity and having a four-year course, a grad- 
ite school and an extension department. The 
wrk of this school should be practical and on 
the laboratory basis and should be built upon 
the high-school work preceding it. By labora- 
tory basis I mean that every single item of 
information concerning the training of children 
should be settled in the same thorough way as 
facts are determined in chemistry, physics and 
logy. Indeed, till they are so determined, 
they are not facts, but mere opinions and 
theories. 

Just as in schools of agriculture, the best 
methods of farming and stock-raising are deter- 
mined by careful comparative experiments, so 
in a graduate school of motherhood the proper 
method of rearing children should be scientifi- 
cally determined. 

The school of motherhood should be a part 
of every state university and should give its 
services to all sections of the state, much as the 

cricultural schools now do. Through an ex- 
tension department the school could be of ser- 
vice to every section of the state, by helping 
parents to solve particular difficulties, by giving 
out through bulletins aceurate information 
scientifically determined on specific subjects, by 
giving in various centers courses of lectures on 
the fundamental principles of child training 
and in numerous other ways. 

Besides such extension work there should be 
two main objectives: continuing the work begun 
in the high school and enlarging it to include 
a!l the seiences and arts that can be of service 
to a mother in rearing and training her chil- 
dren, and research on child life and training. 
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This research should include investigation to 
determine all the facts and laws governing 
human growth and development and human 
learning to the end that every step in the work 
of training children can be based on established 
principles. 

Let us hope that just as entrance to other 
professions means long study and training to 
obtain a license, so also for motherhood the time 
will come when a girl must go through a long 
period of preparation and training to obtain a 
license to marry and rear children. The train- 
ing should include everything that science can 
teach that will help in rearing and training 
children. It should include not only a mastery 
of facts and laws and principles, but also long 
observations of the performance of experts in 
all the various matters of child-training and an 
apprenticeship in doing and performing the 
tasks themselves. Mere theoretical knowledge 
will not suffice. Facts must be learned in close 
relation to reality. 

The child-training laboratory would consist 
of nurseries maintained by the school of moth 
erhood, of other nurseries and preschools, kin 
dergartens and the various grades of the public 
schools. Young girls could observe the work of 
the older teachers and, by and by, assist the 
teachers and thereby gain actual experience. 
It would be of very great value merely to see 
the work done by those who know best how 
to do it. 

The cynical critic is likely to say that the 
children of people who presumably best kno-/ 
how to train them do not give us much hope or 
confidence in the scheme here outlined, for they 
have not been very successful. The reply is 
that the scientific knowledge which should 
underlie child training is a matter of the pres 
ent generation. Indeed, only a little of it is 
even now firmly established. Also, rearing 
children is like any work in that the one who 
knows is not always the best in practice. How- 
ever, there is plenty of evidence now available 
to prove that children are lawful beings, that 
they are a part of a world of cause and effect. 
They respond to influences. Every habit, every 
ideal, every tendency possessed by an individual 
is the result of causes which act upon him. 
Training a child consists in controlling and 


directing these influences. It would be ‘foolish 
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to believe that accurate knowledge of all forces 
and factors involved would not enable a mother 
to do the work better than she could without 
it. It would be curious, indeed, if the work 
of training children should be different from 
all other things man has attempted to do. 
Surely in every other field we take it for 
granted that a knowledge of the materials with 
which we work is necessary. Training a child 
is of the same order as building a bridge, mak- 
ing an automobile, raising a crop of wheat, 
raising poultry, ete. In these fields all admit 
that preparation is necessary. In child train- 
ing, too, preparation is necessary, more prepa- 
ration because the job is harder. Principles 
and laws operate in one case as in the others. 
We should know the principles and laws and 
should use them. There is more nonsense, fad, 
propaganda and theory spread abroad in the 
matter of training children than in any other 
matter. This is because the matter has never 
been put on a scientific basis. 

It is true that we now have in high schools, 
colleges and universities departments of home 
economies in which cooking, sewing and some 
other functions are taught to those girls that 
elect such studies. This is the beginning, but 
the training here contemplated should be given 
to all girls, and should involve a completely 
organized curriculum of all the sciences and 
arts as they contribute to the solution of the 
problems of child training. The studies should 
be pursued with great thoroughness and com- 
pleteness and should be on a high scientific level 
entirely free from mere generalities and senti- 
mentality. 
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Two or three generations of children reared 
and trained in the light of science would enable 
civilization to make more progress toward a 
high level of citizenship than has been made in 
five thousand years. Such training would soon 
eliminate crime and poverty. Wars, which in 
all the past have periodically wasted the ener- 
gies of the race, would soon be an impossibility. 

These statements are not made in mere fancy 
or idle prophecy. They are self-evident truths. 
When the human race really undertakes to 
guide and control its destiny, it can do it. As 
yet, we have made only feeble and sporadic 
efforts to do it. It is the work of the future 
and largely the work of mothers. 

Why not a school for fathers as well as for 
mothers? The answer to this question is as 
follows. Nature has settled the matter of the 
division of labor in a family. The father must 
go out to make a living; the mother must stay 
to make the home if there is really to be a 
home with children. The father must prepare 
for his specific job, the mother for hers. In 
her field the mother should be a specialist, an 
authority. 

However, the father does need to know 
enough to be a wise father. The chief part of 
his wisdom should be to leave the managing 
and directing of child training to his wife. He 
should cooperate in every possible way, and in 
order to know his proper duties he should have 
one course in high school in elementary psy- 
chology and sociology and a more advanced 
course in these subjects in college. 

Wim H. Pye 

DETROIT TEACHERS COLLEGE 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


VOCABULARY AND READING 

Mucu has been written regarding the impor- 
tance of an adequate vocabulary in effecting 
desirable reading habits. Numerous writers 
assert that the recognition and understanding of 
many words are essential if one is to read rap- 
idly with a high degree of comprehension. 
Dickinson states that much of the failure in 
teaching English also is due to inadequate 
vocabulary. “It [cause of failure] is the pupil’s 
sorrily meager and inadequate vocabulary. He 


will never be a success in English until he knows 
more words—not to use them necessarily, but to 
know them.’ 

Not only have writers emphasized the vitiat- 
ing effect of a meager vocabulary in the develop- 
ment of reading ability and English; they have 
insisted that lack of word knowledge provides 
an inhibitor of unusual strength in mastering 


1D. Dickinson, ‘‘The Importance of Vocabulary 
in Reading,’’ Elementary School Journal, 20: 530- 
546. 
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other types of information. Brooks asserts that 
to learn arithmetie one must first have mastered 
a sufficient stock of general and technical 
words.2. One writer says: “The most important 
as well as the most difficult problem in the study 
of a modern foreign language is the acquisition 
of a vocabulary sufficient to enable the student 
to express himself adequately in the medium of 
the new tongue.” 

Kirkpatrick states that a “vocabulary repre- 
sents in a condensed and symbolic form all that 
one has experienced and imagined. The breadth 
of one’s mental experience is indicated therefore 
by the number of words that have for him a 
meaning and the accuracy of one’s thinking is 
shown by the constancy and exactness with 
which one uses words.””* 

The whole appears to be the sum of the parts, 
and for certain of the writers quoted the parts 
are of utmost significance. The following quo- 
tation will cause some to pause and some to 
gasp (the Gestalt group of psychologists) : 
“One can not read a paragraph understandingly 
unless each word represents a clear-cut idea in 
the reader’s mind’””® (italics ours). The writer 
quoted dwells at length upon the importance of 
general and technical vocabulary development 

The generalizations and studies given above 
are somewhat typical of those encountered fre- 
quently by students of research. 

There are, however, obviously several types 
of voeabulary; i.e., vocabularies used (1) in 
writing, (2) in reading and (3) in speaking. 
The first type (vocabulary used in writing) has 
been studied to a limited degree. O’Brien points 
out that emphasis, precision and style are con- 
spicuously lacking in the written work of high- 
school students. He attributes this lack to the 
attempt of the students to communicate thought 
without an adequate command of the verbal in- 
struments needed.® 

2S. S. Brooks, ‘“A° Study of the Technical and 
Semi-technical Vocabulary of Arithmetic,’’ Ed. 
Res. Bulletin, 5: 219, 222, May, 1926. 

°G. A. Pritehe, ‘‘The Study of the Systematic 
Vocabulary,’’ School Review, 16: 102-109, Febru- 
ary, 1908. 

‘+E. A. Kirkpatrick, ‘‘A Vocabulary Test,’’ 
Popular Science Monthly, 70: 157-164. 

°S. S. Brooks, idem, p. 220. 

°F. P. O’Brien, ‘‘The Vocabulary of High- 
school Students in Written Composition,’’ Journal 
of Educational Research, 11: 344-350, May, 1925. 
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Witty and Fry studied the vocabulary used 
by five classes of upperclassmen and five classes 
of freshmen enrolled in the school of education 
and the college of liberal arts of the University 
of Kansas. Report of their procedure follows. 

The students were instructed to discuss the 
actual characteristics of their best-liked teachers, 
writing for twenty-five minutes. There was no 
suggestion that the compositions were to be 
utilized in a vocabulary study. 
of English Vocabulary, Form A, was employed 


The Inglis Test 


to test the student’s reading vocabulary or, 
more specifically, his ability to recognize words, 
A total of 340 compositions and a like number 
of vocabulary tests were obtained, distributed 
according to class as follows: freshman, 170; 
junior and senior, 170. 

The Thorndike “Teachers Word Book’’ was 
utilized to determine the vocabulary content of 
the compositions. Table I displays the percent- 
TABLE I 


CLASSIFICATION OF WorDs ACCORDING TO THORN- 
DIKE WorpD LIST 





= 
28 
eo a 
= 25 
o .& 
g z Ee £8 
= ° So 6S a, 
$3 @i4as 
= 3 > #,. @ 
_ - DQ = oe 
Median percentage of 
words used in the 
compositions __ that, 
are in the first thou- 
sand of the Thorn- 
dike list 85.35 84.50 84.30 84.43 
Second thousand 5.47 6.28 5.81 6.09 
Third thousand 3.44 3.59 4.06 3.61 
Fourth thousand 1.70 1.78 2.12 1.98 


From 4,001 to 5,- 


144 1.77 1.42 1.78 1.87 
From 5,145 to 10,- 
000 0 0 0 0 
Not included in Thorn- 
dike list 2.51 1.70 1.70 1.86 


7 Edward L. Thorndike, ‘‘The Teachers Word 
Book,’’ Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, 1921. This contains the 10,000 most 
frequently appearing words identified by actual 
count of 4,500,000 words assembled from forty- 
one sources. An index number is assigned to each 
word, indicating its frequency position. The first 
1,000 words include the extremely common words; 
the last 1,000, words much less frequently used. 
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ages of words employed by the two groups in 
their compositions assembled according to their 
index numbers in the Thorndike list. 

To measure the relationship between recogni- 
tion of words and word usage in written com- 
position, the seores upon the Inglis Vocabulary 
Test were correlated with a number of the un- 
usual words employed by the students in their 
compositions. Unusual words were considered 
to be those words not occurring in the Thorn- 
dike list. The number of such words used by 
each student was ascertained and compared with 
the seore made by the student on the Inglis test. 
The following results were secured : 


Freshmen r=+.18, P/E=+ .04 
= 


Upperclassmen r=+.25, P/E=+ .04 
The coefficients of correlation were corrobo- 
rated in the following manner. Order of merit 
ranks were assigned the students according to 
the number of words used by them which had 
index numbers beyond the first 1,000 of the 
Thorndike list. These ranks were correlated 
with the order of merit ranks secured from the 
Inglis test. The following r’s were obtained.* 


Freshmen r=+.206 
Upperclassmen r=+ .22 


The analyses of compositions show very defi- 
nitely that students use a meager vocabulary in 
writing. The data show also that (in so far as 
certain standardized tests measure reading vo- 
cabulary) there is little or no resemblance 
between the vocabulary one employs in writing 
and that one uses in reading. 

There is comparatively little material to in- 
dicate either the vocabulary demands presented 
by adult literature of a non-technical nature or 
the extent to which the vocabulary of the aver- 
age adult meets the demands. The child’s ability 
to comprehend reading may be limited by his 
understanding of words even after he has 
learned to recognize in written form those words 
he uses or understands in conversation. This 
difficulty appears to become less as the indi- 
vidual approaches maturity and the proportion 


8 Paul A. Witty and Mabel S. Fry, ‘‘The Vo- 
eabulary Content of Compositions Written by Col- 
lege Students,’’ Journal of Educational Research, 
19: 135-139, February, 1929. 
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of words he may be expected to learn becomes 
smaller, Terman estimates the number of words 
a child learns from age eight to age fourteen 
as approximately nine hundred a year, and gives 
even the superior adult a vocabulary of 13,50( 
words. The reading of subject-matter in which 
a certain number of unfamiliar words appear 
is a common practice with adults. 

Another approach has yielded some data re 
garding vocabulary needs. Studies were mac 
by Terman and Lima and by Washburne to 
determine placement of reading materials for 
children. As a result graded book lists were 
assembled. Presumably, the vocabulary of each 
book is appropriate for its placement (age or 
grade). Most juvenile books, however, are writ- 
ten with conscious effort to use only such words 
as are assumed by the author to be in the vo 
cabulary of the child reader. An analysis of 
the vocabulary used in such books would be ot 
limited value only in a study of adult needs. 
Cutright, Halvorson and Brueckner studied 
vocabulary and comprehension of selected sen 
tences as criteria for placement of “Heidi” 
(found by Terman and Lima to be most appro 
priate to fifth grade and by Washburne and 
Vogel to sixth). They concluded that vocabu 
lary difficulty was an important factor in deter- 
mining the appropriate grade for reading this 
book. The writers know of no literature which 
makes similar analyses of adult literature or 
vocabulary needs. 


MeETHOD 


In an effort to determine something of the 
vocabulary demands presented by material writ- 
ten for adults, the writers made an analysis ol 
the vocabulary content of—twelve well-known 
books, classifying the words in each book accord- 
ing to the Thorndike word list. A sampling 
consisting of every twentieth page in each book 
was used. Each word in the samples was listed 
according to the Thorndike classification. Sum- 
maries were made indicating the percentage 0! 
words from each of the twelve books which were 
found in the various groups of the “Teachers 
Word Book.” Words not included in Thorn- 
dike’s ten thousand were grouped under the 

® P. Cutright, G. P. Halvorson and L. J. Brueck- 
ner, ‘‘A Study of One Factor in the Grade Place 


ment of Reading Materials,’’ The Elementary 
School Journal, 29: 284-296, December, 1928. 
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“unelassified.” The study included the 


ing books: 


Author Name of book 


. ‘The Admirable Crichton’’ 
‘*That Man Heine’’ 
‘*A Tale of Two Cities’’ 


‘*Sister Carrie’’ 


s Barrie 
is Brown 
r es Diekens 


re Dreiser 
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the high 


Scott 


teaching of literary appreciation 
Dickens, Eliot, 
are represented in the list of standard classics 


in 


school. Hawthorne and 


recommended by the National Council of Teach 
ers of English. Four books by these writers 


herein analyzed are novels generally used for 


class study in standard high-school courses. 
Recently a ranking of living novelists was 











4 A i - secured by Stalnaker and Eagan. Well-known 
' rge Eliot ‘*Silas Marner wi . 
99 ’ aS rere aske “! . . terarv , t ) 
Grey ‘‘The Thundering Herd erities were ke d to x ate the literary merit of 
inie] Hawthorne.‘‘The House of Seven seventy-two living novelists. From these ratings 
Gables’? composite rankings were secured. The authors 
Hergesheimer.‘‘Three Black Pennys’ studied were grouped in ten divisions, ranging 
London ‘*Call of the Wild and from Willa Cather and Edith Wharton, who 
Other Stories’’ were given a classification of one (highest) to 
r Walter Scott ‘Ivanhoe’? Harold Bell Wright, Thomas Dixon, Justin 
Edith Wharton **Ethan Frome’’ . . : 
; mete = iy ll Strum and E. R. Burroughs, who ranked ten 
1 Wilder ‘‘The Bridge of San Luis - ar : , 
(lowest). It is interesting to note that Zane 
Rey’’ aie 
Grey and Harold Bell Wright, whose influence 
as = the teachers diss “ove vere place 1e 
lost of the books by living authors were he teachers disapproved, were p wed in the 
sen arbitrarily since no rating of literary ninth and ee atta respectively. 
a ; ; on - : ‘lieiaie tude = 
or desirability was available at the time | The twelve books in the present idy, ther 
. studv was beeun. Nevertheless, Wright and fore, probably represent the superior and the 
Grey were chosen by fifteen experienced teach- 10 John M. Stalnaker and Fred Eagan, ‘‘ Ameri 
i . ° ° ° ws loveli ‘ cQ ! evecho ries S ? 
of English as undesirable writers whose in- ¢#" Novelists Ranked, A Psychological Study, 
. ao , : ; The English Journal, College Edition, April, 1929, 
{| e was most effective in hindering the yp. 2995-307 
2 pp. oYo-oUs. 
TABLE II 
CLASSIFICATION OF WORDS ACCORDING TO ‘‘ TEACHERS WorpD Booxk’’ 
Percentage for each book studied of words in the various 
divisions of the word list, and of words not listed 
¢ at = a) = - ys 
Name of book = a S 7 - - 
F = = 4 - = 1" ro 
s = = = = = _ © 
© + = ves = . - = 
= = - pe . - 
wre cc aed a al ‘ m 1 
+ 5 = t Sw aw =e = 
a = = S oo Son >= : 
ord . = = ‘aber! Ae - Cc = 
7 vA be a mi ei w= ~ 
‘*Admirable Crichton’’ 86.1 4.8 2.1 4 1.2 95.6 2.3 1.8 
‘* Bridge of San Luis Rey’’ 83.0 4.6 3.0 1.9 1.1 93.6 2.8 2.5 
‘Call of the Wild,’’ ete. : 80.1 6.7 3.6 2.1 1.6 94.1 3.9 1.7 
‘*Ethan Frome’? 81.2 5.6 3.0 1.9 14 93.1 4.8 1.4 
‘*That Man Heine’’ 78.7 5.8 3.5 2.2 13 8 91.5 4.9 3.2 
Three Black Pcnuys’’ 78.5 7.0 3.7 2.1 18 93.2 4.1 2.7 
‘*Last of the Plainsmen’’ 75.0 8.6 4.0 2.5 2.6 92.7 4.7 2.6 
‘‘Winning of Barbara Worth’’ 83.1 6.3 3.0 2.0 13 95.7 3.0 a 
} ‘*House of Seven Gables’’ 77.5 6.5 4.6 2.8 2.8 94.0 2.8 2.6 
‘Ivanhoe’? 742 #79 48 #=#%8S3 28 929 3.9 1.8 
s ‘Silas Marner’’ 82.7 5.6 3.4 1.9 22 95.8 2.4 1.2 
; **Tale of Two Cities’’ 83.7 5.8 3.2 1.5 1.8 96.0 2.4 1.5 
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inferior in current fiction and older novels of the 
better class. 
RESULTS 

Table II shows the results of the analysis. 
The percentage of words found in the Thorndike 
group 1s given for each book, as well as total 
percentage of the words from the first five 
thousand. 

Examination of Table II reveals that over 90 
per cent. of all the words appearing in any one 
of the books analy zed come from the five thou- 
sand most commonly used words, according to 
the Thorndike 
“That Man Heine,” contains more than 3 per 
cent, of words not found in the ten thousand. 


classification. Only one book, 


Proper names were omitted from the caicula 
tions since in a novel the difficulty they present 
is not proportionate to their familiarity. In 
the case of “That Man Heine” it is possible that, 
since the proper names were not fictitious, they 
affected the difficulty of the text. 
sion should therefore be considered in interpret- 


Their omis- 


ing the figures for this book. 

The so-called classics apparently present no 
more difficulties from this vocabulary standpoint 
than do the popular modern novels. Moreover, 
Harold Bell Wright and Zane Grey make simi- 
lar demands on the reader (as far as use of 
unusual words is concerned) as do James Barrie 
and Edith Wharton. 

Burch in a recent investigation to determine 
the content of a course in literature for junior 
and senior high-schoo] students found, for ninth- 
following difficulty values 


grade pupils, the 


offered by certain English novelists."! 


Writer Difficulty value 
Austin 60.69 
Kipling 56.54 
Stevenson 54.22 
Thackeray 50.3 
Seott 50.36 
Eliot 49.55 
London 41.62 
Dickens 39.97 


11 Mary Crowell Burch, ‘‘ Determination of a 
Content of the Course in Literature of a Suitable 
Difficulty for Junior and Senior High School Stu- 
dents,’’ Genetic Psychology Monography, August-— 
September, 1928. 
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Table II shows no marked variation in yo- 
cabulary difficulty for the four writers—Seott, 
Eliot, London and Dickens—appearing in Miss 
Burch’s list, although her difficulty values show 
significant differences. 


CONCLUSIONS 


If the classification of the Thorndike word 
list is valid, it appears that the actual vocabu- 
lary difficulties (as represented by individual 
words) presented by the books herein studied 
are not sufficient to make any of the books too 
diffieult for the average adult or even hich- 
school reader. Terman estimates the number of 
words for which an individual can give at least 
a meager definition as 9,000 for age fourteen, 
and 11,700 for the average adult. The number 
of words which the individual can understand 
with a reading context probably is considerably 
in excess of this. Moreover, it must be kept in 
mind that an “unclassified” word may be one 
explained by the text or one frequently repeated. 

It seems, therefore, that elements other than 
vocabulary—social content, sentence structure, 
style—determine the choice of reading materials 
for persons above fourteen years of age. 

It appears that the problem of vocabulary 
development may have received too much em- 
phasis; that it is the way in which words are 
used (not the number alone) that determines 
“how we think.” 

Paut A. WITTY 
Lou L. LaBrant 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
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